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|THE EAST COAST . . 
_. HERRING FISHING. | 


‘ 7 E were glad to record in our ‘* Country Notes” a won- 
derful catch of herring, a hundred and twenty crans, 
made at a single shoot of the nets by one of the East 
Coast fishing boats; but, unfortunately, this is but one happy 
incident in the course ofa year that has been generally disastrous. 
Again and again the boats have come in with only a single 
basket or so, and the other day we ourselves saw a boat that 
carried five hands come to port with but two herring as 
the result of some thirty-six hours’ fishing. To realise the 
full significance of this it is necessary first to realise the full 
importance to a big section of our people of the East Coast 
herring fishery. It is only a few weeks ago that we had to 
record the disbanding of the famous ‘“ Blue Fleet” of Great 
Yarmouth trawlersrun off the sea by the steam trawlers—and 
though there is no immediate reason to fear a like unfortunate 
ending of the fishing fleets of Wick, Fraserburgh, Peterhead, 
and so on, still the failure of the enterprises of these North 
Country flotillas affects a farlarger number. The “ Blue Fleet” 
of Great Yarmouth was a local venture. It is scarcely too 
much to say that the whole of Scotland is affected by the failure 
of the herring fishing. 
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It is of course the ports from which the boats hail that the 
failure pinches first and most shrewdly, and not only do the 
owners of the boats and they that go down to the sea and occup 
their business in them in the active pursuit of the fish feel the 
pinch, but also all that subsidiary army of packers, picklers 
coopers, and so on, that depends on the active operations of the 
toilerson thedeep. If there are no fish to pack and pickle, these 
industries are idle and unremunerative, and there is no demand 
for the services of coopers to make barrels that there are no 
herring to fill. All these folk and all their families suffer pro- 
portionately to the failure of the herring. Arrangements between 
boat-owners and hands engaged differ in different cases, but the 
common plan is an engagement at a minimum living wage, with 
a percentage on the profits of the catch. The profits are some. 
times large. Commonly the fish-curers makean arrangement with 
the owners of the boats to take all their fish at the market rate 
prevailing when it is landed, and frequently give a bonus of £40 
or so at the beginning of the season in order to retain the 
monopoly of a boat’s catch. The record shot of the nets to 
which we have referred consisted of a hundred and twenty 
crans (a cran contains four baskets), and these sold for £286, 
The price of the herring is of course a variable one. This year 
they have been up as high as thirty-nine shillings the cran, but 
the more normal price is eight or nine. Still, the lower figure is 
sufficient to give a percentage which brings an element of gambling 
into the business—an element of uncertainty, at all events—and it 
is this that makes it occasionally so disastrous. Disastrous is 
too big a word to apply to a failure of the herring fishing as it 
affects the people ot the East Coast. By nature these area very 
canny and thrifty folk, and probably under all circumstances 
might be trusted to arrange the scheme of their lives to suit the 
minimum, rather than the maximum, percentage. And their 
circumstances really are very good, for, as agricultural districts 
go, this is a prosperous district, where the oat crop runs to an 
average of six quarters to the acre, and roots grow gloriously. 
This year, under stress of the drought, the roots have been a 
comparative failure, and the turnip-fly has been in the land. 
But by compensation the harvest has been excellent. If it were 
only a matter affecting the thrifty and relatively well-to-do 
people of the East Coast, the failure of the herring, although 
serious, would not merit so big an epithet as disastrous. But 
there are a people who depend largely on the herring fishing 
and are neither thrifty nor well-to-do, namely, the crofters of the 
islands and the West Coast. The young men of the crofter 
population of Skyecome over in numbers for the East Coast herring 
fishing, calculating to be back in time to reap their late and 
scanty harvest. These Celts have their virtues, but they are not 
the virtues of the East Coast Scot; thrift is not of their number, 
and the thin soil overlying the rock yields nothing like the crops 
of the richer East Coast soil. They are a folk that carry ona 
hand-to-mouth existence in a condition of continual debt to the 
‘* merchant ’’—-the person who corresponds to the genius presiding 
over ‘*the shop” of the English village—and each year they 
look forward to wiping off this debt by the sum that they will 
bring back in their pockets from the, herring fishery, only to 
begin piling it up again in the interval till next fishing season 
comes round. On this economic scheme it is at once apparent 
that everything depends on the herring. The herring have this 
year proved a sad failure, and there will be lament ition 
accordingly in many a crofter’s black house. 

Unfortunately, it is easy to note the fact of the failure; it 
is less simple to suggest the remedy. It is easy to say that the 
crofter should be thrifty, but not easy to practise thrift on a soil 
that scarcely gives a hardly-earned livelihood, and allows no 
margin for saving if one were disposed to save. A cause of the 
lack of herring has been suggested, which is likely enough to be 
the true cause, yet suggests no hope that the wit of man can 
devise a cure for it. The sea, during a great part of the season in 
which the herring should have been in evidence, has been 
unusually calm this year. In consequence, the placid surface 
has been covered by- multitudes of jelly-fish in far more than 
the normal numbers. It is supposed that this fungus-l1ke 
deposit lying on the sea prevents the herring coming to the 
surface. The jelly-fish have a power of stinging, as those whose 
business it is to clear the nets often learn to their cost; and 
whether this be or be not the reason that the herring do not 
make their way to the surface through the deposit of jelly-fish, it 
is at least a significant fact that whenever there has been a 
breeze of wind to disperse the jelly-fish the herring have 
promptly put in an appearance; and therefore while it is possible 
that any connection in the nature of cause and effect between 
jelly-fish and herring may involve a post hoc, ergo propter hoc 
fallacy, there does seem some ground for the inference that the 
presence of the Medusz is the reason of the absence of the fish. 
For lack of a better theory it is at. least generally adopted as a 
working hypothesis ; but at that point, at the theoretical point, 
unhappily we come to a standstill. No practical inference is made 
—no suggestion for the disposal of the jelly-fish. The herring 
fishing remains at the mercy of forces of Nature, over which 
there seems no present likelihood that we can have any control. 
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oo was once a famous head-master, better versed in 
Greek than in English, who translated a celebrated passage 
I thus: “The not to have been born at all beats the whole 
argument, but the having been born to go back again thither 
whence one came is by far the next best thing as quickly as pos- 
sible.” He was a man who could not write English to speak of, 
but he could write better than this, and his real object was to 
show to his pupils the exact sequence of the tragedian’s thought. 
A reflection similar in quality really applies to the present situa- 
tion. Not to have been carried away by impulse and indignation 
in dealing With the Dreyfus case would have been the ideal 
thing; but since there was practically not a journal in England 
which was not so carried away, the next best thing is frank 
withdrawal. 





For ourselves, we confess that we have referred to our issue 
of September 16th with some anxiety to see precisely the form of 
expression which our indignation took. The process has been 
on the whole reassuring. Our columns did not contain one 
syllable of advice to boycott the Paris Exhibition ; but it must 
be admitted, in all candour, that they did contain an expression of 
opinion that the exhibition would suffer from the desire of men to 
punish the French people’ for the sins of the French Army. 
That, in our present frame of mind, seems to us to have been an 
erroneous forecast. It isa great pity that it is not possible to 
follow in journalism a rule of prudence and courtesy which will be 
found to be of great service'in private life. When a man is angry, 
howsoever justly, with a friend, it is an excellent and salutary 
plan to write a strong letter to him; but it is an even better 
plan not to post the letter for a day or twe. 





This feeling of regret —not of vain regret altogether, for 
sincere apology has its value—is intensified by the events which 
took place in Hyde Park on Sunday. Nota word need be said 
against the speakers at the demonstration, or against the crowd 
generally. It maybe urged, too, in palliation of the conduct of 
some of the crowd, that it would have been more prudent in 
Frenchmen and Frenchwomen not to be present on so provocative 
an occasion, and that the disfavour shown to some of them did not 
have any serious consequences. But the whole performance was 
very mean and sordid and depressing all the same. 

There seems to be some natural difference of opinion as to 
the manner in which the members of the French Association 
were received at Dover by the British men of science. 
According to the special correspondent of the Times, there were 
not enough of our fellow-countrymen on the pier to welcome the 
illustrious sons of France, and, although some of them had 
clearly suffered from sea-sickness, nobody offered them a word of 
sympathy. Surely this is straining matters a little. Brandy, 
not sympathy, is the paramount need of the victim of the ‘‘ queer 
sort of up and down motion,” and the last thing that he desires is a 
gallery of spectators. Moreover Sir Michael Foster, casting all 
insular prejudice aside, embraced the French President and 
kissed him. Obedience to French custom could no further go. 
In a word, the authorities of the British Association set a very 
good examp.e to their fellow-countrymen at a very trying time. 
But, we gather from another source, luncheon was very late. 
That fact may not have been without its indirect influence on the 
correspondent of the Times. 

Sir Archibald Geikie’s speech, or address, on matters 
geological was in his very best manner. He is, indeed, a man 
almost worthy to rank side by side with Darwin and Huxley by 
virtue of his power to make the dry bones of science live. 
Moreover, the matter of his address illustrates in a very forcible 
way the development and the broadening tendency of modern 
opinion. He devoted himself to the preliminaries of speculation 
as to the age of the world, or rather the earth, and he appears 
to think it probable that some of the earlier estimates in millions 
of years may be substantially reduced. Quite a few years ago 
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there would have been found worthy persons to declaim against 
this view. But we all know now that, apart altogether from the 
chronology of the Bible, the chronology of the commentators is 
a thing entirely artificial, And we all feel, as acutely and as 
reverently as any of our forefathers, that if we knock off twenty 
million years from the age of the earth’s crust, the original and 
primordial mystery of existence remains equally inconceivable 
and awe-striking. 





This is nota military paper, and it would be out of place, 
perhaps, to give an account in these columns of the stirring scenes 
which were enacted at Southampton when the Northumberlands 
started for Natal on Saturday last. Thus much, however, it 1s 
permissible to say, that the world has seldom seen a healthier or 
more robust body of fighting men. ‘ Weel may their keel 
row ”’—for the phrase and the song are Northumbrian, not 
Scottish, as is proved abundantly by the fact that keel, for a 
particular kind of boat, is a purely Tyneside expression, and that 
one of the lines of the song can refer to Newcastle-on-Tyne only. 
It is: “As I was going down the Chare.”” Nowa Chare is the 
local name for one of the steep and narrow alleys which lead 
down from the central and higher part of the town to Quayside. 

There is another little matter, bringing things military and 

things rural into connection, which may very properly be noticed 
here. This is the season of route marches. It is the time of 
year when regiments—the Gordons, for example—are marching 
through the districts from which they take their territorial desig- 
nations, meeting, as a rule, a very warm welcome from the 
inhabitants. Statisticians are apt to speak in disparaging terms 
of this practice;’ and it is true that the number of recruits 
gathered into the fold is often disappointing at the moment. 
But the practice is beneficial none the less. It popularises the 
battalions in the districts from which they ought to be drawn; it 
teaches the douse country folk that the soldier has often been 
much maligned ; and it produces a wholesome effect in the after 
days. In Berkshire it is pleasant to note that the territorial 
system is becoming a reality. There are parishes in which 
squires and parsons combine to follow with interest the careers 
of the village lads who take the Queen’s shilling, and it is 
beginning to be realised that, to a young man who ‘respects 
himself,” as they say, the Army offers something of a career. 





Under the title ‘‘ The Resurrection of the Road,” and usirg 
for text a contribution made to the North American Review by the 
Marquis de Chasseloup-Laubat on “The Progress of Auto- 
mobilism in France,” the S)ectator publishes a very interesting 
and suggestive article. The gist of it is that the automobile, 
slow as its development has certainly been in England, will 
certainly come, and come to stay. It will be with us not merely 
for purposes of amusement, but for practical purposes. It will 
feed the railways for long journeys, but it will go a long way to 
do away with the small cross-country railway journeys which 
are so intensely annoying to the traveller in England. We 
speak with feeling in this matter, having recently spent six hours 
in travelling ninety miles by rail; when the distance from the 
station of departure to that of arrival was but thirty. True, this 
was a case of missing a connection; but then the automobile 
will not miss connections. 





But our respected contemporary goes further, and a little 
too far, when it speaks of the improvement in the roads which 
will necessarily follow in the wake of the development of auto- 
mobilism. Be it granted that many of our roads are too narrow, 
that some are badly graded, that surfaces leave much to be desired. 
But we are inclined to demur to this. ‘There are parts of 
Sussex which are all ‘switchback.’ The climbing of the great 
hills is of course necessary, but these goings up merely in order 
to go down are a pure waste. They can and ought to be over- 
come by the simple process of building a high arch in the valley 
and cutting away enough of ‘the little hills on-either. side to 
produce a level. If this were done on a large’scale all over 
England road traffic would at once be greatly facilitated. But 
this of course is not all that is needed. 1n many cases the roads 
up the greater hills would need to be improved by a cutting at 
the top, or even by a short tunnel.” Sceptical as to the artistic 
instincts of our engineers, remembering the hideousness of our 
railway tracks, we protest in the sacred name of Nature. Besides, 
on a bicycle at any rate, switchbacks are rather a blessing than 


the reverse. 


a 





That huge, beautiful, and comfortable vessel the Oceanic 
did not make a record voyage to America on her first trip. She 
was indeed neither expected nor desired to do anything of the 
kind, for she is built for comfort and safety and for reasonable 
speed, and she is free from the excessive vibration which is often 
noticeable in the greyhounds of the ocean. But she made a very 
good passage, and Mr. Pirrie, of the firm of Harland and Wolff, 
who accompanied her across the ocean with his wife, was much 
pleased at the conduct of this great product of the yards at 
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Queen’s Island. It is a curious coincidence that the Oceanic, 
carrying a ship’s company of 1,795, including crew and passengers, 
started on the 270th anniversary of the beginning of the voyage 
of the Mayflower, which carried 100 souls only besides her crew. 

A suggestion that seems capable of development was given 
us lately for butts for partridge driving. The shooting tenant 
had persuaded the farmer (doubtless for value received) to leave 
standing three stooks in a cornfield after it was cleared, and the 
field happening to stand favourably for driving the birds over it, 
these three stooks gave good shelter to the guns, and made 
shooting much more pleasant than it is apt to be from the usual 
humiliating and discomforting position where one’s nose is 
plastered up against a hedge and one has to crouch in painful 
back-breaking attitudes for the sake of concealment. Ina year 
of tall straw the stooks should give better cover than they give 
this year. 

On first sight it may seem curious that, in a year when most 
of the fruits of the season are earlier than usual, the velvet should 
have kept on the stag’s horn unusually late. The explanation, 
no doubt, is that the cold and late spring gave the deer scanty 
nourishment, and that they were therefore late in growing the 
new horn. But we hear, nevertheless, of good stags being 
killed, good both in points and in weight. 

The weather, to speak of a subject that sometimes occupies 
our conversation, has been playing tricks that really make it for 
the nonce a worthy topic. In England, and very generally over 
the world, we have suffered an unusual drought, but in Germany 
and Austria such floods have deluged the country recently that, 
among minor incidents, a bridge over the Isar has been washed 
away, causing the loss of ten lives. In the Kara Sea the ice has 
been so packed that Mr. Hugh Popham’s little commercial fleet 
could not make its way to the mouths of the Obi and Yenisei and 
was forced to return, leaving one of its number, the Arthur, 
crushed in the ice. All the Arthur’s crew were happily saved. 





The long drought, which seems to be gradually yielding, 
broke a good deal sooner in the West of Scotland—always a 
watery land—than elsewhere. Some of the rivers there were 
running in spate while folk were praying for rain on the East 
Coast rivers, front the Tweed and Tay to the Dee and Deveron, 
and even as far West as the Spey and Findhorn. Even now that 
some water has come the angler is not likely to make a really 
good season of it. For one thing the time is getting short, and 
for another the fish do not run up so well after being kept so 
long waiting. 





The net-fishing season on the Tweed, that closed in the 
middle of September, has been a very unprofitable one. Grilse 
and sea-trout have been in fairly good number, but of salmon 
there has been a great lack. And this is the more curious 
because when the nets came off the Tay, about a month earlier, 
there was an abundance of salmon in the estuary. But they have 
lately done something in the way of building out a jetty at the 
mouth of the Tweed that has practically changed the exit of the 
fresh water, and possibly altered the littoral current more or less, 
and it may be that these circumstances have turned the fish away 
from the Tweed. Of course the river has been cruelly low, and 
so foul with weeds that netting operations could hardly proceed. 
The biggest fish caught, in this river that has a name for heavy 
fish, was just under 4olb., and these were few and far between. 
Never probably has the price of salmon been so high in Scotland 
at this time of year as now. 

Wales, that seems to be the land to which many great cities 
are turning for their water supply, is itself not over and above 
well provided with water this season. The rivers in South 
Wales are said never to have run so low. But though this is 
the case both there and in other parts, there is much consolation 
in the fact that the deeper level springs are standing better than 
last year. It is the surface waters that are so deficient. An evil 
result of this is that the fish are suffering badly from the impure 
state of the rivers, into which an increasing number of various 
industrial factories are constantly sending their refuse, while 
there comes no good supply of rain from heaven to wash it out. 


It is a wonderful thing that as lately as last week there 
should be reports of sharks seen in the bay off Scarborough. 
The actual occurrence of small sharks as far North as this is not 
very common at any time of year, but what makes the present 
instance more remarkable is that they should appear so late in 
the season. It is always the hot weather that brings sharks about 
our coasts, and though we have had temperature much above 
the normal this autumn, it could hardly be expected to invite such 
a late stay of the sharks. Some discount is to be allowed off the 
report in consideration of the fact that most of the so-called 
sharks are nearly sure to be dog-fish, but a percentage are likely 
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to be true and well-authenticated sharks. The largest of the 
present monsters of the kind are said to be 5ft. long, which is, of 
course, small measure for a shark, but at the same time it ma 
be quite enough to give many a bather a bad fright, and to 
diminish the custom of the bathing-machine people. The liberal] 
discount for dog-fish is always to be borne in mind, however. 

Although the American sport of trotting does not possess 
anything like the hold on the affections of the public on this side 
of the Atlantic that it does in America, yet many hundreds of 
sport-loving Englishmen have heard of the fame of the pacer 
Star Pointer, who has upon two occasions travelled one mile in 
Imin. 59}sec., whilst once he was }sec. slower. The fortunes 
of the great horse who has three times beaten 2min. have 
therefore been followed by many who will regret to hear 
that he has just been defeated, at the meeting of the Empire 
City Driving Club, by the black Joe Patchen. The first of the 
three heats run was won by Star Pointer in 2min. 44sec., but the 
second and third fell to Joe Patchen, the time for the last mile 
being the same as that of the first one which Star Pointer won, 
The friends of the old horse, however, have by no means given 
up all hope of reversing matters next time, and meanwhile 
console themselves with the reflection that Star Pointer is the 
only horse that has ever beaten 2min. for the mile. 





The example of Mr. H. C. Stephens, M.P., who upon the 
occasion of the annual meeting of the Cholderton Agricultural 
Society, of which he is president, invited a large number of his 
friends to meet the members of the society and the farmers of 
the district, is worthy of imitation. The finest specimens of Mr, 
Stephens’s prize-winning Cleveland bays, Suffolk Punches, 
Galloway cattle, and West Highland cattle were all paraded on 
the lawn in the course of the afternoon, and the far-famed flock 
of Hampshire Down sheep, which numbers 1,500, were folded 
hard by. Great interest, moreover, was taken in the Angora 
goats which Mr. Stephens has imported into this country, and 
when it is added that the clip of one Billy of this breed weighed 
124lb., it must be admitted that the possibilities of the Angora 
are great. A most instructive and enjoyable afternoon was 
spent, and there can be no doubting the fact that many present 
learned much concerning the values and merits of the breeds 
kept by Mr. Stephens, whilst it is to be hoped that some of the 
land-owners who saw the stud and stock animals arrived at the 
determination to provide suitable sires for the benefit of the 
farmers in their own neighbourhoods. 





It is very difficult to get at the truth of things. The first 
reports from the hop-growirg districts of Kent and Sussex were 
that never before had hops been better in quantity and in 
quality. Unfortunately, these first accounts are very severely 
modified by later reports, saying that the crops are so vermin- 
infested as to amount to actual failure. May be the explanation 
is that there is a difference in different parts; but probably a 
good crop spoiled by vermin will be a fairly true account of it 
generally. It is only too likely that the insect pest should 
flourish and abound after our long spell of dry weather. 





Someone has been writing to the Times on what must seem 
a very hopeless whitewashing errand, endeavouring to clear the 
character of our charming little friend the squirrel of the charge 
of injuring young tree growths. Although no one can help 
loving a squirrel for his grace and beauty, still no one with the 
best will in the world can credit that he will not, when the 
occasion offers, strip the bark from saplings and nibble at green 
buds. Justice is always to be tempered with mercy, but this 
seems really more like a tampering than a tempering effort. We 
should hate to see our squirrels exterminated, but in the interest 
of the woodlands there must be a limit to their numb:r. 

A correspondent writes: ‘It is well that some of us who 
sometimes wave about a pen, and, if it be a quill, suck thereout 
some small advantage, should learn to realise what a poor figure 
our production cuts in the eyes of those whom the literary world 
agrees to call unlearned and ignorant. A Cornish fisherman, as 
he lately rowed about two fishers on the sea, was expressing his 
opinion on some views that had appeared in a local paper about 
fish, their methods of breeding and so forth. ‘It seems to me,’ 
he said, ‘to be oncommon lumber.’ One of the fishers being 
scientific, the oarsman was anxious to know whether he thought 
the views expressed to be correct, and when he refused to 
commit himself the Cornishman expressed anxiety to know 
whether a man was ‘ paid’ for writing down such stuff as that, 
and on hearing that in all probability he was, he grew more 
kindly to the scribe, and said, ‘Oh, well! us mus’ all make 4 
livin’ somehow, and perhaps ’tis very amoosin’ for they as have 
nort better to do than readin’.’ There was a’ large-hearted 
charity in the view that some fools might be allowed to write in 
order that other fools might have material to read. But it is 
enough to paralyse a pen to think that after all its efforts its 
product may be pronounced to be ‘ oncommon lumber.’” 
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or the South Notts, is 
a hunt the origin of 
which goes far back, to the very 
beginning of fox-hunting. But 
in the future the hunt will be 
connected with three names, 
those of Musters, Rolleston, 
and Harrington. The older 
Mr. Musters was practically 
the founder of the hunt, and 
was, indeed, one of those who 
helped to raise fox-hunting to 
the national sport which it is 
to-day. Much might be written 
of the Master and hounds of 
those days, but as we are now 
more concerned with the 
present we may start with the 
existing hunt, which after 
fifteen years of abeyance was 
recalled to life by the great- 
grandson of the founder in the 
year 1860. That great sports- 
man hunted a country practi- 
cally the same as that which his great-grandfather and grand- 
father had hunted before him. In 1867 Frank Gillard went to 
Mr. Chaworth-Musters from Belvoir to be kennel huntsman to 
the South Notts. In 1868 Master and man both went to the 
Quorn, where they showed most brilliant sport for three seasons, 
after which Mr. Chaworth-Musters, whose health and purse 
were unequal to the strain of hunting the Quorn, returned to 
what we may call his native county. 
Naturally there were difficulties in a revived county where 
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the habit of fox-preservation had been lost, but gradually the 
popularity of hunting and the tact of the successive Masters 
who have ruled the country have prevailed, and Lord 
Harrington can now if he pleases, and he generally does please, 
hunt five or six days inthe week. The present Master hunts 
the county at his own expense, and gives to it much time and 
labour, since the kennels are at Gedling, while he himself lives, 
as he feels it his duty to do, among his own people at Elvaston 
Castle, which is not even within the limits of the South Notts 
country. Thus much of the responsi- 
i peauents bility of the kennel rests on the 
ok Get shoulders of German Shepherd, who 
nas made for himself a name as a 
hound breeder second to none of the 
hunt servants of our time. 

Belvoir is the keynote of the pack, 
and Shepherd has himself said that he 
does not care to go far from that blood. 
A very characteristic group of hounds 
is the Doc Pack, which shows. most 
clearly the great force and substance 
of these hounds. The South Notts 
is not an easy country for hounds; 
part of it is hilly, and there are some 
strong woodlands. These latter soon 
find out the weak points of hounds. 
Although ° Lord Harrington’s are 
recruited by infusions of the best blood 
from outside kennels, they have 
some first-rate stallion hounds of their 
own. It is not necessary to do more 
than draw the attention to the 
portraits of PuGiListT AND WarLaBy. 
The former is remarkable for his bone, 
his good feet, and for a neck and 
shoulders that would have pleased the 
late Lord Galway. If now the reader 
will cast his eye over the 1898 
entry hounds, BackBiTER, BRIGAND, 
AND Benpico, he will see three young 
hounds which would do credit to any 
kennel. This is a country in which 
hounds must be quick, for the fields 
are often large, especially near Notting- 
ham, an ancient city in which sport 
and commerce are most happily 
blended. The Nottingham men have 
always been proud of their famous 
hunt, and the sport is an hereditary 
taste with many of its citizens, who 
mount themsélves well in good times; 
and ride hard always. Some parts’ of 
the country are not very stfongly 
fenced, and favour horses rather’ than 
hounds: This article has been chiefly 
concerned with hounds, but one of the 
illustrations shows GERMAN ‘SHEPHERD 
AND .His Two WHIPPERS-IN nding 
horses which look likehunters. Lor 
Harrington has studied horse and 

‘ pony breeding*in* a “more” practical 
way than most men have the chance 
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or the ability to do, and as he = age 
likes to be with his hounds 
himself, and expects and wishes 
his men to be so too, a work 
they are not backward in carry- 
ing out, he mounts them well. 

The present Master has 
now carried the horn for 
sixteen years, and is as keen 
as ever. He goes out in the 
spirit of the man who so 
delighted Whyte-Melville by 
saying that ‘he always went 
hunting as if he had never 
been out and would never go 
again.” The kennels and 
stables at Gedling were built 
in the time of Mr. Lancelot 
Rolleston, now Master of the 
Rufford, who was the second 
of his name to be the Master 
of the South Notts. Nowhere 
has fox-hunting been carried 
on longer than in Notting- 
hamshire, and nowhere is it carried out more thoroughly or 
with, on the whole, more unity of good feeling among all 
classes. 


W. A. Rouch. 





j 
[’ used to be a favourite method of advertisement to exhibit in a shop 
window a bicycle that had been run over by a dray, with a view to 
illstrating what remarkably good stuff ‘‘ our unequalled, high-grade 
fifteen-guinea safety’ was made of. The ‘‘ accidents,” it may be added, were 
occasivnally more courted than avoided, and a cycle agent has been known to 
run out of his shop and deliberately plant a machine beneath the wheels of a 
passing waggon. The result, of course, all depends upon how the heavier 
vehicle attacks the cycle. It may take it in such a way as to merely flatten the 
back stays, the diagonal, and the head tube, and do little else save bend the 
handle-bar. But a machine I saw at Waterloo Station a few days ago had had 
no such luck, Presumably its rider had been in a collision and saved himself 
at the expense of his machine, which was the most appalling specimen of 
crumpled mechanism the mind could conceive. The whole trame was twisted to 
one side in a strikingly curious way, and all the main tubes were not merely 
bent, but actually broken. The front forks were twisted as though a p’_ essional 
strong man hid been practising on them, and the spokes were simply rags and 
tatters. I should very much like to know exactly what had happened to that 
luckless cycle, for its convolutions were inexplicable. A machine that I once 
saw dragged from under a loaded omnibus was not a patch upon the one I have 
described ; it was a marvel of picturesque ruination. How the porters at 
Waterloo enjoyed the spectacle ! 

A paper called Sczence Siftings has made one of those prodigious discoveries 
to which the journals from which cyclists expect no instruction occasionally treat 
us. Answering its self-propounded question of ‘‘ Which is the most dangerous 
sort of cycle accident?” it replies as follows: ‘‘ Alas! many a nasty slip may 
happen to the best rider among us while in the process of cycling intent. 
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Many an unthought-for danger lurks in the path of the devotee of the fleet 
wheel. Cabmen—many cabmen, that is to say—delight to run down and inflict 
damage upon the harmless cyclist, if by any means they may find an ‘ excuse’ 
soto do. But collisions with cabs are not the most terrifying incidents in a 
street cyclist’s career. Perhaps, given certain surroundings, the very worst 
mishap is to ‘skid’ upon a tram-line. The licyclist, proceeding to make some 
alteration of route in a leisurely manner, has the ill-luck to ‘skid’ upon the 
tram-line—of course, immediately in front of an approaching tram; the fall 
probably breaks one of his legs, disabling him, and the injury to that portion of 
his frame is completed as the tram runs over both his lower limbs. Some 
furiously-driven cart or ’bus is sure to be at hand to macerate the upper extremity 
of the doomed wheelman. And soa young life is sacrificed to want of care. It 
has always seemed a strange thing to the writer of this note that no precaution 
should be taken adequate to guard against such terrible events. All of the 
trouble comes from the tendency of cycle tyres to skid, as it is called, while the 
endeavour is made to cause them to surmount the greasy rail. This dangerous 
tendency can be eliminated. All that is necessary is that the tyres should be 
specially corrugated on the sides or edges. Corrugated tyres were introduced 
in the United States some ten years ago to enable heavy carts to travel easily 
over the networks of tram-lines that are so common in American cities. And 
if in this country appropriately corrugated tyres were used, our cyclists could 
infest the busy lines of traffic with more safety to themselves and at the cost of 
less anxiety to their fond relatives.” 

That ‘all that is necessary ”’ is positively touching—it almost brings tears 
to one’s eyes ; and yet the stern exigencies of truth compel one to point out that 
not one machine in ten thousand, other than path-racers, leaves an English 
factory without corruzated tyres, and that many American and continental 
makers, on the other hand, still use the plain cover. How nice it is to know 
that side-slip ‘‘cawz be eliminated,” with a confident emphasis on the ‘‘ can,” 
and that our upper extremitics need no longer be ‘‘ macerated.” The literary 
artist who painted the above word picture should have been on hand when the 
‘** macerated” machine was brought to Waterloo—I readily concede that he 
would have described the incident more vividly than I. 

Bicycles, by the way, are not the only things that ‘‘side-slip.” The other 
evening I was crossing Northumberland Avenue at the southern end when the 
driver of a newspaper delivery cart, which had come down one side of the cab 
rank, attempted to turn sharp round in front of the foremost hansom and drive 
up the avenue. The wood pavement was greasy at the time, and as he slewed 
the horse round it came down with a bang The driver almost simultaneously 
jumped off, but a jerk from the struzgling horse caused him to alight in a way 
that almost threw him tnder the off wheel; indeed, I thought it had gone over 
his arm, until he got up apparently unhurt, and was able to assist in the raising 
of his horse, which meanwhile a bystander had seized. Of course there was no 
direct analogy between this incident and that of a skidding tyre, inasmuch as it 

was the horse that fell and not the vehicle ; but 
btn -g the manner in which the driver sought to turn, 
ses almost in his tracks, had suggested the metiod 
' so frequently adopted by the unskilful cyclist 
even before the horse had come to grief. 

Sonie riders seem quite unable to gauge the 
angle of inclination which their machines 
assume when in the act of turning, and it is to 
this class that accidents occur. The experienced 
rider rarely if ever ‘‘side-slips”; he knows 
exactly what the machine will stand, and rides 
on an even keel; whilst if confronted by the 
necessity for a sudden turn which cannot be 
taken without heeling over to one side, he 
wisely dismounts. For myself I can honestly 
affirm that I have not hai a fall throush 
*‘ side-slip” for several years; and, lest this 
may savour of boasting, I may add at once that 
I take not the slightest credit to myself for this 
immunity - from accident. To avoid “side- 
slip” is within the capacity of any intelligent 
and careful rider who will ride on a vertical keel 
as long as possible, avoid the shelving portions 
of the roadway, and is ready to dismount if a 
straight’ progression is no longer possible. To 
ride straight on a greasv surface is feasible; 
to turn sharply is fatal. Ladies appear especially 
unable to appreciate the dividing line between 
safety and danger in this matter. A day or two 
ago, for. example, I saw one turn round: near 
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Strand, at an angle that was appalling; even though the road was dry at 
the time, it was a marvel that the wheels did not skid beneath her, for I am 
convinced that she had unconsciously attained the absolutely final limit at which 
it is possible for a bicycle to stand on an unbanked surface. 

In this matter of heeling over I am something of a connoisseur, because the 
road in which I live forms the hypotenuse of a right-angled triangle, and nearly 
everyone who rides up to my house for the first time either sweeps very widely 
round or comes to grief at the sharp corners, while, fer contra, I have of 
necessity had to become expert in this particular matter of turning in half a 
right angle instead of round the usual square kerb. Consequently I have formed 
fairly definite opinions as to what is possible and what is not in the way of 
inclination without skidding, and the lady in question fairly brought my heart 
into my mouth, as the saying goes. One often sees expressions of wonderment 
that ladies of inexperience venture on the crowded streets, and though I for one 
have never echoed these criticisms heretofore, because I know that many ladies 
are fully competent to ride anywhere that men can go, and have as much right 
to cvcle in Piccadilly as to cross it on foot, I am bound to say that I have seen 
repeated instances of the display of greater pluck than discretion. 

On the evening of the same day as the incident referred to occurred 
I saw another lady riding along the Strand. Near the Hotel Cecil the 
road is now very wide, and there was also one of those temporary lulls in 
the traffic that occasionally happen even in that busy thoroughfare. Asa result 
the rider in question had a clear course of fully rooyds. without the necessity to 
turn aside for any traffic. She was on an all-plated free wheel machine, and was 
needlessly putting the driving gear out of action at every tenth yard without any 
resultant gain. The peculiarity of her riding, however, lay in the fact that she 
positively could not steer straight. Whether it was because she had not yet 
mastered the free wheel principle, a hypothesis suggested by the brand-new 
appearance of her mount and her style of riding alike, or whether she was a 
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rider of limited experience, can only be conjectured, but she followed a most 
erratic course, swerving first to one side and then the other without any need 
whatsoever, and engendering the belief that in any tight place where real skiil 
were required her chances of getting through would not be of the rosiest. It 
is always painful to witness an exhibition of this kind, particularly to those who, 
like myself, are never tired of upho!ding the claims of the cyclist to his fair 
share of the roadway, and the right to keep his course when on his proper side, 
albeit the driver of some horse-drawn vehicle is doing his best to come over on 
his wrong side and force the relatively insignificant cycle out of the way. 
THE PILGRIM. 
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ADY EVA SARAH LOUISA DUGDALE, whose por- 
° trait with that of her baby is an ornament to our present 
issue, is the wife of Mr. Frank Dugdale, of Snitterfield, 
Stratford-on-Avon. She is also the daughter of the fourth Earl 
of Warwick and the sister of the present Earl. Lady Eva 
Dugdale is, however, best known to the public as a devoted 
Lady-in- Waiting to the Duchess of York, whom she has accom- 
panied on many State pilgrimages. One of these was that 
which the Duke and Duchess of York made to Ireland in the 
autumn of 1897, when Lady Eva Dugdale won golden opinions 
by her brightness and charm of manner. 












HEN the landscape is veiled in 
colour and the summer flowers 
have flown, the _ starworts, 

Michaelmas daisies, or perennial asters, as they are variously 
called, pour forth their wealth of colouring—white, blues 
of all shades, lavender, and ‘purple; cool tints, as beautiful 
as the tea roses bathed in morning. dew. The starwort is a 
flower little understood. In the mind of many it is a shabby 
plant of the mixed border, dotted with miserable white starry 
flowers, or some washed-out shade. that interests only those who 
see beauty in every plant of the garden. This is, however, a 
false conception of a lovely autumn flower. Once perhaps this 
opinion of the aster may have proved correct, for of the hundreds 
of species and varieties many are worthless, nothing more than 
hungry weeds. 

Apart from these, thanks to introductions from abroad and 
seedlings of our own, there is a delightful group to select from, 
which when planted artistically, not bunched up like a sheaf of 
corn in the border, are of rare beauty and warm colouring. It is 
so unusual to find the asters planted with anything approaching 
taste, or a knowledge of their value, in the English garden, that 
when a starwort garden is seen in which the flower tells its tale 
in its own way, the remembrance of it is never effaced. This 
happened on one beautiful day in autumn, the last day of 
September, when under a cloudless sky the starworts in this 
garden filled the air with spicy fragrance and dyed the scenery 
with breaks of blue and white. Hundreds of plants were in 
blossom, the willowy stems lined with flowers, tossed about in the 
cool winds and spreading over the evergreen shrubs amongst 
which they were planted. A mass of the deep blue A. Amellus 
coloured the brown earth near to a group of Scotch fir, a rare 
effect of blue, and carrying the eye to the dark plumy. branches 
Standing out against the sky. Starworts should be grouped 
amongst shrubs. This may be accomplished without disturbing 
greatly the evergreens, and judicious mulchings will ensure 
perpetual vigour. One realises that the starwort is a flower 
of the autumn months seldom valued at its true worth when the 
tall stems are seen rising above the shrub leaves, and murmurous 
with the hum of bees. The whole garden is full of colour and 
scent; and yet when free groups are formed there is no sense of 
Sameness or absence of relief. It is only, of course, by free 
grouping that this effect is gained, and when it is, pictures, unfold 
themselves that many of our great flower painters have loved to 
limn. In the pictures of an Alfred Parsons, Elgood, and others 
the starworts have formed some of the happiest subjects, and no 
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wonder, when in such a garden as we 
are describing the shrub masses, the 
borders, and the woodland are dyed 
with blue from the thousand stems of blossom, tumbling in rich 
profusion everywhere. 

The asters come for the most part from the prairies of North 
America, and will live in ordinary soil. ‘They need no special 
composts or positions, and generally are very easily propagated 
by dividing the roots, in spring or after flowering, or by seed. It 
is necessary to make a proper choice, and secure any fine seedlings 
that one may discover in nurseries or other gardens, as the 
seedlings frequently surpass in beauty the named kinds in 
catalogues and books. The garden in autumn should be as 
delightful as in spring or summer. _It is in sweet September we 
are in our country homes for the shooting, and expect everything 
around us to be bright and interesting. For that reason place 
strong faith in the starworts, flowers of the garden and wood- 
land, and useful to cut to fill tall vases in the house. 

The family begins to flower in July, when Aster alpinus 
and its varieties are in bloom; but this group is for the rock 
garden. This alpine daisy dyes the high mountain pastures with 
colour, and it is sufficiently vigorous to introduce into the border 
and bed. Of the forms speciosus is very charming, the flowers 
large and rich violet-blue, albus, roseus, and a novelty named 
superbus, which we have not grown, being also mentioned in 
catalogues. Of the true autumn asters, amongst dwarf kinds 
none are more charming than A. acris, and A. Amellus, with its 
popular variety bessarabicus and the large deep violet major. 
A. acris is delightfully planted at Kew in free groups; its bushy 
growth is surfaced with light lilac purple flowers, dense masses 
of bloom, dainty and effective. We enjoy colonies of this aster 
as much as those of A. Amellus bessarabicus, which has very 
large intense violet flowers, a warm rich colour. Of other early- 
flowering asters, choose A. lzvis Apollo, lavender blue ; Arcturus, 
deep blue flowers and almost black stems, a remarkably distinct 
and handsome variety ; and Psyche, soft lilac. 

A. Novi-Belgi is one of the most important of the American 
species. Its varieties are legion, some very beautiful, others of 
little account. This is, perhaps, the most useful group of all, 
with stems of flowers to cut for the house or to use in harvest 
decorations. Of the earlier-flowering varieties we like the pure 
white flowers of Harpur Crewe; their yellow boss of stamens 
intensifies the purity of the petals. A. selection of six kinds 
would be Autumn Glory, deep violet; Daphne, deep blue flowers 
against black stems; Ella, soft mauve ; Janus, white, yellow 
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centre, dense blue, compact heads of blossom; Cottage Maid, 
soft pink; and the tall-growing Robert Parker. The _last- 
mentioned of this series is one of the most handsome of all. Its 
stems are very erect and strong, bearing a profusion of 
large delicate lavender flowers, in sprays, which may be 
gathered for the house. Few autumn flowers are more 
delightful. 

Another North American species of great worth is A. Nove- 
Angliz, a very vigorous and leafy plant, with purple or rose 
coloured flowers, according to the variety. Roseus, ruber, deep 
crimson, and William Bowman, rose purple, are the best forms. 
Many other starworts may be planted too, and none are more 
precious than A. cordifolius and its varieties elegans, sprays of 
soft lilac flowers, and Photograph, soft lavender ; Lavis Ariadne, 
blue; formosissimus, rose lilac; paniculatus W. J. Grant, blush 
white flowers in graceful sprays; polyphyllus, pure white ; 
puniceus pulcherrimus, blush white, yellow centre; Versicolor, 
and vimineus, studded with small white flowers, and its variety 
Cassiope. 

The starworts are the fairest flowers of the autumn, and 
should be planted as freely as space will permit. 
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“OLLOWING, as we are apt to do at this autumnal season of the year, the 

I steps of Vardon’s recent triumphal progress through Scotland, it is 
entertaining to mark te prints that that progress has leit behind. 
Generally it is some bunker, at portentous length from the tee, that your partner 
or your caddie will point out to you, saying, inan awestruck whisper, ‘* Vardon 
drove into that from the tee. His ball pitched right against the far side of the 
bunker.” You will not dispute the statement, for, by all hypothesis, you are a 
courteous man. But discreet enquiry of the accurate will inform you that 
Vardon did indeed drive into the bunker, but that it was with the run, not the 
carry—which at once reduces the performance from the utterly inconceivable to 
the plane of the merely prodigious, It is thus that a hero’s fame continues to 
grow, without further feat of arms of his—snowball-like. Snowball-like, too, it 
will collect to itself and make its own all kind of extraneous matter—achieve- 
ments that do not belong to it at all, such as the occasional great performances or 
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O reach the Engadine by 

cycle three roads are 
open to the traveller 

the — Albula, and the 
Fluela Passes respectively. 
The cyclist’s choice is not ne- 
cessarily that of the ordinary 
tourist, who has no choice but to 
resort to the diligence, and who 
will probably take the pass 
which ends at the nearest point 
to his ultimate destination. If 
the Maloja, for example, be the 
place aimed at, the Julier will 
naturally be chosen, as it enters 
the Engadine at Silvaplana, 
only seven miles away. For 
St. Moritz, either the Julier 
or the Albula will serve, while 
for Samaden or Pontresina the 
Albula alone would be selected. 
The Fluela is usually ignored 
by travellers to the Upper 
Engadine, but if Schuls or 
some other Lower Engadine 
resort be the tourist’s objec- 
tive, the Fluela affords a direct 
route thither. But whereas 
the ordinary traveller uses the 
diligence chiefly as a necessary 
sequel to his train journey, 
and, owing to the tedium of a 
long ride in that cumbersome 
vehicle, is inclined to take the 
shortest available route between 
two points, the cyclist will take into account the scenery en route 
and the amount of riding that is available after he has crossed the 
pass. The Albula Pass enters the Engadine almost midway 
between the Fluela and the Julier, and is better adapted for the 
return rather than the outward journey. The Julier should be 
chosen if it is proposed to ride the entire length of the Engadine, 
a journey which I have described in a previous article. If the 
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lucky flukes of lesser men. All these will in course of time come to be ascribed 
to the hero, the lesser men being forgotten, as all the good jokes, and not a few 
bad ones, are imputed to Sydney Smith. When we come back to Scotland next 
autumn the tale will no doubt be, not that Vardon drove into that bunker, but 
that he cleanly carried it Such a thing it is to bea hero, and life on the 
heroic plane so pleasant and easy—-only it needs to arrive there first, and the 
stages to this are not so easy. 

Naim, which gained a prominence in course of the Vardon progress by 
charging gate-money for seeing the match between him and the local man, 
J. Dalgle.sh, has made a change in its fine green, even since that match was 
played, by throwing out two new holes southwaid, after playing what used to be 
the twelfth hole on the old cour-e, where it was the fashion to play the four 
holes of the ‘‘ loop” first. The two new holes give a variety, and the four of 
the old loop are now reduced to three, and are played at the finish of the round 
instead of at its beginning. One result of this arrangement is to make the 
first half of the course a great deal longer than the second, which inc ines one to 
think that one is playing very badly on the out-goi: g; but the truth is that one 
may quite well be ‘out ” in an average of five, and yet have quite a good scratch 
score for the round. 

At Eastbourne the other day the Sussex Union held its first meetinz, which 
was fairly well attended considering that it isa novel institution, and is held ata 
time of year when so very many golfers are in Scotland. The Seaford Club sent 
a strong team, led by Mr. S. H. Fry, whose scores were rather lower than 
those of Mr. Peacock, the crack player of the locals. 

The championship of Wales was in competition at the very same date over 
the links at Conway. In the team competition the Aberdovey Club proved 
iiself the strongest. For the individual championship, Mr. Woodhead, the 
holder, yet again was invincible, and has now won this distinction no less than 
thrice. It throws some light on the hazards of the Conway course that in 
playing the semi-final heat—playing, therefore, we may assume, a really high 
class of golf—Mr. Woodhead and his opponent lost, between them, five bails 
onthe round. The inference is that jungle of a terrible nature constitutes the 
hazard for the erratic driver at Conway, and in this respect it is certain that some 
of the newer links approach more nearly the ancient standards than the ancient 
courses themselves, for on the classic greens, as St. Andrews and Musselburgh, 
whereas in old days error from the strict paih often did mean a lost ball, it is 
now possible to drive safely both far and wide, and there is the birest chance of 
losing the ball, |ecause there is not a whin left to luse it in. 

A match which aroused a considerable amount of interest was played on 
the comparatively new links at Cruden Bay, between Bernard Sayers and 
Andrew Kirkaldy. When these players met at the Cruden Bay Tournament in 
April, a very close game was the result, Kirkaldy winning with a score of 165, 
against 166 by his opponent. The spectators, who assembled in considerable 
numbers, were not disappointed, as again an exciting game was witnessed In 
the first round Sayers was one up at the turn, and the next seven holes were 
halved. One of the last two holes fell to each of the players, thus leaving 
Sayers with an advantage of one. In the second round, however, 
Kirkaldy equalised at the sixth green, and finally won the match by 
two holes. 
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HOSPICE AND THE TWO LAKES. 


rider, however, does not consider it worth his while to explore 
the beauties of the Lower Engadine, but at the same time wishes 
to enjoy a fair amount of riding, he may judiciously select the 
Fluela, which enters the Engadine at Siis, and ride through 
Zernetz’ and .Zuoz to Ponte, thus enjoying sixteen miles of 
cycling which would not have been available if he had entered 
the Upper Engadine by way of the Albula. 
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Until quite recently there 
was no question as to the Fluela 
Pass being the most convenient 
way for the cyclist to enter the 
Engadine, because Davos Platz, 
which is close to the entrance 
to the Fluela Pass, was con- 
siderably nearer to the Enga- 
dine than any other point 
touched by the railway. This 
still holds good, but less em- 
phatically so since a line was 
opened quite recently from 
Coire to Thusis. The latter 
town is still much further from 
the Engadine than Davos 
Platz, but the opening of the 
new line has rendered less 
imperative the necessity to go 
over the Fluela for those who 
desire to train as far and do 
as little climbing as_ possible. 
The Fluela is well worth 
crossing, however, on its own 
account, and if cycling in the 
high Alps were as frequently 
undertaken as may be ex- 
pected to be the case in a few 
years’ time from now, the 
Fluela would be better known 
than it is. At. present, for 
every person who trains to 
Davos Platz and then takes 
the diligence over the Fluela, 
there are probably a hundred 
who train to Coire or Thusis and employ the diligence over 
the Julier or Albula to the Upper Engadine. 

But no one who goes by way of Davos Platz and the Fluela 
need regret the journey, and by whichever of the other two 
passes named he elects to return he will not miss much that is 
important in the way of scenery, for the two passes are not 
wholly dissociated, as it were, but converge at Tiefenkasten. 
The train journey to Davos Platz is both picturesque and 
interesting, and, asa matter of fact, it is the highest line in Europe. 
The way in which it winds round the Klosters Valley, though in 
no sense to be compared with the famed St. Gothard Railway 
with its weird tunnels, is none the less captivating to the eye. 
Davos Platz itself is not a place to be left to the invalids alone. 
It is one of the pleasantest valleys in Switzerland, and, though it 
s becoming sadly overbuilt, it yet offers ample opportunities for 
the study of Nature in her most delightful moods. : 

To the cyclist, therefore, who is anxious to get into the pass 
country as expeditiously as possible, I should advise the taking of 
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ROUTE DU JULIER, MUHLEN. 


the train from Bale, through Zurich and Landquart, to. Davos 
Platz, and there enter upon the ascent of the Fluela Pass. The 
Fluela road begins at Davos Dorf, a village adjoining the Davoser 
See, and about 13 miles from Davos Platz. As the railway has 
already brought us to an altitude of over 5,oooft., the ascent of 
the Fluela Pass is less protracted than that of any other in this 
region, which is one great point in favour of entering the Engadine 
by this route. The Fluela attains a height of 7,835ft., and is the 
second highest pass in Switzerland; but starting at 5,16o!t. at 
Davos Dorf, one has only 2,675ft. to climb. The distance to the 
summit is variously given as 64, 84, and 9} miles respectively, 
even Baedeker being uncertain as to his distances where the 
roads of the higher Alps are concerned. The pass is chiefly 
remarkable for three things. It has a dread repute for avalanches 
in winter, its cattle are the most beautiful in Switzerland, which 
is saying a good deal, and it boasts of an amazing wealth of wild 
flora. The southern slopes are covered with brilliant masses of 
rhododendrons, and anemones and primulas abound. It is also, 
perhaps, the most secluded of 
the passes, for there are no 
villages by the way, a fact 
which enhances its wild 
beauty. 

The first half of the journey 
to the Alpenrose Inn is well 
wooded and easy of ascent, 
but the gradient then grows 
steeper, and barren slopes 
succeed the abundant vegeta- 
tion of the first half of the 
journey. When at length the 
Hospice at the summit is 
attained one enjoys a sense of 
remoteness from the world 
which is unequalled even on 
the two passes, naméby, the 
Furka and the Stelvio, which 
are higher than the Fluela, 
because they are characterised 
by so much more traffic, both 
carriage and pedestrian. The 
Hospice stands between two 
Jakes, one of clear spring water 

' and the other of palest green, 
and the road passes between 
the two. To the right are the 

‘ snowy slopes of the Weiss- 
horn, and to the left is the 
Schwarzhorn. Despite the 
altitude of the summit, on a 
july day one may lie at full 
ength by the silver green lake 
beneath the Weisshorn, and 
bask in the sunshine to one’s 
heart’s content; there are not 
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many places so easily attainable where one may forget the world 
so readily. 

The descent of the Fluela to Sis, a fall of 3,145ft., is 
variously estimated as from six to nine miles. The road is ridable 
throughout as to its surface, and its gradients are not beyond the 
restraining power of an effective brake. Though the scenery is 
rugged and barren near the summit, it is at times peculiarly 
impressive, with splendid forward and retrospective views. About 
halfway downa long avalanche 
gallery is encountered, and soon 
afterwards the town of Siis, 
with its ruined castle surmount- 
ing a hill, comes into sight, and 
at length the cyclist finds him- 
self in the Lower Engadine, 
thirteen miles from Schuls, and 
233 miles from St. Moritz. 

The ascent of the Julier 
Pass is usually begun at Coire, 
but the steep road through 
Churwalden may be avoided by 
starting from Thusis instead of 
Coire. To begin at Thusis not 
only enables one to dispense 
with a needless grind, but also 
affords the opportunity of riding 
over the Schyn Road, one of 
the most picturesquein Switzer- 
land. The Albula river flows 
beneath it at the foot of a deep 
gorge, thesides of which almost 
meet. At the beautiful Solis 
bridge the road is 250ft. above 
the boiling stream, and the 
scene is remarkably impressive. 
One ascends to Alvaschein and 
thence to Tiefenkasten, ten 
miles from Thusis, and most 
picturesquely situated in a 
deep valley 2,7goft. above the 
sea. The town has been almost entirely rebuilt since the 
fire of 1890, and is always a lively centre of diligence excursions, 
as the Julier and Albula routes are here united. In the forenoon 
the open space adjoining the Julier and Albula hotels is a scene 
of bustling activity, the jangling of innumerable bells vieing with 
the voices of travellers on the incoming or departing diligences. 

Krom Tiefenkasten to the summit of the Julier Pass is a 
distance of twenty-one miles, of which a good deal has to be walked. 
There is a steep climb to start with out of Tiefenkasten, round 
the bold limestone cliff of the Stein, with its rock gallery and 
tunnel. The river Julia, which gives the pass its name, flows 
in the ravine below, and, between here and the summit, forms 
numerous waterfalls. For over three miles the road continues to 
ascend through thick groves, and then opens out into the broad 
Oberhalbstein Valley, five miles in length, through which 
one may ride without difficulty. Passing the. yillages of 
Burvein and Conters one reaches Savognin, otherwise known as 
Schweiningen. Situated 4,o60ft. above the sea, it is centred in a 
pleasant expanse of pasture land, on the slopes of which lie 
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several smaller villages. Then more pushing has to be under. 
taken after Tinzen is reached to Roffna, 22 miles from Savognin, 
after which one may ride a similar distance to the picturesquely. 
situated village of Molins, or Mihlen. 

The ascent now begins in earnest, a climb of nine miles having 
to be faced, with a rise from 4,793ft. at Molins to 7,504ft. at the 
Julier summit. For the first five miles the gradient averages 
205ft. per mile, and for the succeeding four miles the average is 





DILIGENCE AT THE HOSPICE. 


418ft. It is a picturesque journey none the less, the river 
Julia flowing rapidly through a succession of rocky landscapes. 
Less than a mile from Mihlen a projecting parapet affords a 
fine view ofan appallingly deep gorge below, and ona beautifully- 
wooded hill in the middle of the valley stands a square watch- 
tower. The ruined castle of Marmorera appears a little further 
up on the right, and after passing two small villages one reaches 
Stalla (5,827ft.), otherwise known as Bivio. The steepest stage 
of the ascent has now begun, the road ascending the stony 
slopes of the pass in numerous windings. The pass is one of 
the bleakest in appearance, but curiously enough it is the least 
exposed of all to avalanches, and is clear of snow earlier in the 
year than any pass of equal altitude. When at length the 
summit is reached, after four miles of stiff pushing from Stalla, 
the Hospice comes into welcome view. It is a very small affair, 
but one is glad of the coffee and other refreshments that are 
obtainable. 
From the summit to Samaden in the Engadine is a distance 
of six miles, and the descent is one that will never be forgotten 
by anyone who undertakes it. 
It may be that a thick mist is 
hovering round the upper slopes 
of the pass, and if so the view 
# of the Bernina chain of moun- 
~ 4 tains, when they come into 
view part way down, is the more 
striking. | When, later still, 
the green lakes of the Upper 
Engadine burst into view, sur- 
mounted by snow-capped moun- 
tains, the sight is extraor- 
dinarily impressive. 

The descent is steep and 
winding, but with the aid 
of good brakes it may be 
ridden all the way, and 
as one emerges in the very 
heart of the most beautiful part 
of the Upper Engadine, the 
journey, however arduous in 
certain of its stages, can in 
no. wise be regretted. One is 

. now free to.ride the entrancing 
Seven miles past the lakes of 
-Silvaplana and Sils to Maloja, 

and descend the wondertul 
Maloja Pass to Lake Como; 
or, on the other hand, to turn 
to the left and explore the 
Engadine to its extreme limit, 
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fifty-three miles away, with its almost continuous succession of 
charmingly-situated villages, while such well-known resorts 
as St. Moritz and Pontresina will, of course, be taken on the 


ay. 

The Albula Pass leaves the Upper Engadine at Ponte, and, 
like the Julier and the Fluela, has its shortest and steepest slope 
on the Engadine side. It is a matter of opinion, of course, 
as to which constitutes the most toilsome ascent, one with a 
given number of miles and a very steep rise, or the same 
amount of elevation spread over a greater distance. Assuming 
that walking is essential in either case, and that the steepness of 
the shorter side is not veritably appalling, the latter is usually to 
be preferred. 

I have taken a cycle over nine of the highest passes 
in the Alps, and in no case has the gradient been too severe 
to allow one to push a machine with a reasonable amount of 
comfort, when once one has resigned one’s self to the inevitable ; 
and by taking the short side first one has the longer coast when 
the topis reached. In the case of the Engadine, however, there 
is no option in the matter, as all the approaches are, as I have 
said, longest on the western side, and therefore on the outward 
journey the more protracted ascent is unavoidable. On the 
Julier, however, there are ridable intervals, and the Fluela, 
as | have shown, begins at a great height. With the Albula, 
however, there is no question as to the advisability of its being 
used as a medium for one’s return. 

From Ponte there is an ascent of five miles only to be under- 
taken, the last mile to the Hospice being ridable. The road rises 
2,047ft. from Ponte to the summit, an average of about 4ooft. per 
mile. Numerous windings, of course, are inseparable from a 
gradient of this nature, and they serve to provide repeated views 
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of the mountains to the east of the Engadine. There are no 
villages on this stage of the journey, the upper portion of which 
is somewhat dreary. At length, however, the Hospice comes in 
sight, and the machine may be remounted. To the left the noble 
peaks of the Crasta Mora stand out in bold prominence, and to 
the right is the lofty Albula Horn. A magnificent descent to 
Tiefenkasten is now entered upon, well wooded throughout 
almost the entire journey. The first hamlet is that of Weissen- 
stein (6,600ft.), where there is a good inn, and, as the 
Hospice on the summit is about the poorest of any I know, 
Weissenstein will probably be found the most suitable place for 
a halt. 

Downwards winds the road past the pale green lake of 
Palpuogna, until the hamlet of Naz (5,725{t.) is reached, in 
2% miles from Weissenstein, and six miles from the summit. 
About 34 miles lower still is the picturesque village of Bergin 
(4,475ft.), situated in a green basin, and surrounded by well- 
wooded hills. The way now runs through the profound gorge 
of the Bergiiner Stein. The road is hewn out of the solid rock, 
and at only one point can a glimpse of the stream at the bottom 
of the perpendicular gorge be obtained. Through .the wood 
which follows the road is very rough, and care in the steering 
is required. Passing Ballaliina, one descends at length to the 
village of Filisur (3,410ft.), five miles from Bergin; and two miles 
lower down Bad Alvaneu (3,115ft.), with its sulphur springs, is 
reached. The roads from Lenz and Tiefenkasten here unite, and 
the latter town itself is soon afterwards reached by way of Surava. 
Tiefenkasten is seen at its best on the last stages of the downward 
slope, and fittingly concludes the descent of one of the most 
strikingly picturesque of the Swiss passes. F 

C. L. FREEsTON. 
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publish a short tale of my adventures, and as I read the 

startlingly thrilling stories that fill the magazines, I wonder 
if I dare offer another little contribution. “The scene has changed 
with the season of the year since my last picture was drawn 
under the high cliff by the body of our big tiger. An Indian May, 
and a real hot one too; but an ideal month for bringing the game 
to within a radius of a mile or so. As none of the jungle 
creatures can go for many hours without water in such heat, we 
send our faithful shikari off to mark down that one solitary pool 
in the heart of the jungle which the sun’s merciless rays have 
not yet dried up. There is no other water for miles round 
that does not lie too near a village, or else that has not 
a border of 
scorching black 
rocks and_peb- 
bles, which bar 
the padded- 
footed ones 
from reaching 
it, or make it 
too open and 
unsafe a drink- 
ing - place for 
the timid ante- 
lope tribe. Our 
khubber is 
good, cracks are 
plentiful ; so all 
arrangements 
being complete, 
we ride off at 
dawn, the 
‘*Peelah 
Badal,” or yel- 
low cloud, as 
the villagerscall 


: is now some time since Country Lire was kind enough to 








THE CALF AND I1TS FAMILY ENJOYING A BATH. 


TRUE SHIKAR STORIES: 


BY A WOMAN. 


it. The faintly cool breeze which lives but an hour freshens 
us up, and we canter over the fourteen miles of country road in 
less than no time, and are met by THE HEApMAN (or malguzar) oF 
THE VILLAGE. He is a fine-looking, pleasant-spoken specimen ot 
this part of India, and seems very glad to hear that we have come 
to shoot the evil tiger that is said to have killed a Brahman lad 
the year before. : 
The day passes as usual with endless shikar talk with 
endless villagers, who tell endless lies, At last two o'clock 
sees the weary buffalo calf being driven off to be tied 
up in a likely spot under Roop Singh’s directions. At 4 p.m. 
Bob and’I emerge from the shelter of our tent under the 
peepul tree, to encounter a blazing yellow glare and a hot 
wind that dries 
up our mouths 
with each 
breath. None 
of these things 
matter, for with 
joyous hearts 
we start off 
with our two 
coolies, carry- 
ing a bamboo 
ladder, a rug, 
two pillows, 
and our leather 
water - bottle. 
‘This bamboo 
ladder is a 
marvel of in- 
genuity. A 
strong male 
bamboo is cut, 
its shoots 
or branches, 
that spring 
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from it on alternate sides at 
distances of ft. to 2ft., are 
all lopped off to within 6in. 
of the shaft itself, and these 
are the steps by which you 
climb. You can _ place this 
single pole ladder against any 
tree or bank and swarm up it. 
It is easy to carry, and if 
thrown down in a jungle it 
excites no suspicion. We find 
all ready on our arrival at the 
water. 

The tracks of sambur 
and cheetul cover one path, 
while on the far side, in the 
sand, there are those great pad 
and toe prints telling so plainly 
of the nightly stalk of “ stripes.” 
It is a sorry drinking fountain 
that draws these grand heads 
down to its brink—a patch of 
blackish-green water, one half 
covered with the fallen leaves 
and decay of the old tree that 
reaches far out across it, on 
which those low caste spoilers, 
the monkeys, sit and foul the 
water, giving timely warning 
to the deer folk when the lord 
of the jungle is nigh. This 
time Lob and I are the monkeys 
who usurp the old tree. No 
need for a ladder here. We 
walk easily up its bent trunk 
and seat ourselves on the 
charpoy bed that is tied across 
two branches. There to our 
left is the stretch of sand 
bearing the pug prints, and on 
it, in some stunted grass, is 
tied the calf, which I have 
sworn shall not die to feed a 
tiger, as we have already shot 
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two over him. A hot weather THE HEADMAN OF 


evening in a tree is a sultry 

form of entertainment, and I am glad to see a few clouds 
pass between us and the sun, but hope they will not 
play the same game when the moon rises. .With the dusk 
many creatures come to sniff round the poor calf. | None 
dare drink with the faintest suspicion of danger. At last a 
thirsty mother sambur comes boldly down, and then all follow. 
Still no sign of our friend the tiger, and as the calf is grazing, it 
means there is no taint in the air. The moon rises, and Bob 
says that he can get a lovely shot if only luck is good. Seven 
p-m., then eight, then nine, and our hopes begin to sink, as clouds 
are blowing across the sky. Suddenly I feel a sort of vibration 
under me, as though of something shaking the tree from below. 
I strain my eyes to look into the darkness at the foot of the tree. 
1 hear breathing, and a clawing sound. The moon is almost 
hidden, and Bob is gazing intently towards the buffalo. Instinct 
tells me that the breathing 
is drawing closer. I wait 
breathlessly, with my 
rifle at full cock. The 
cloud passes, and a 
perfect flood of moonlight 
shows me a tiger just 
crawling along the almost 
level tree trunk. At the 
same moment bang goes 
Bob’s rifle, and I also 
pull the trigger on my 
approaching foe. There 
is a roar like thunder, and 
then deathlike stillness. 
We neither move nor 
speak. A few moments 
pass, and Bob asks in a 
whisper “ What is it?” 
1 also ask the same 
question. He points to 
where the calf has fallen 
in terror, with its head 
buried in the grass, and 
beyond, on the edge of 
the white sand patch, lies 
something huddled up. 
My tiger has seemingly 
vanished. We wait a 
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while more, and then Bob 
fires another shot at the heap 


on the sand patch. Not a 
move. Now I tell him of the 
other _ tiger. We light our 


candle lantern, and let it down 
to the foot of the tree by a string, 
but there is nothing to be 
seen or heard. Bob blows his 
whistle, and hearing the sound 
of voices approaching, shouts 
out a warning to light the oil 
torch. Then we descend with 
rifles ready. Bob looks round 
our tree. There is no sign of 
my tiger, but we find Bob’s 
grand tigress stone dead. The 
poor little calf almost .knocks me 
down in its joy at finding itself 
amongst friends again. Roop 
Singh is fearfully excited at my 
story of the second tiger, and 
sets to work to “pug” it up. 
He finds the path that the 
brute took as he bounded off. 
Next morning early in comes 
Roop Singh to tell us that it 
was a tigress and big cub. He 
had “ pugged”’ both down to 
the water, where the tigress 
must have stalked the calf and 
given Bob his chance, and the 
inquisitive cub must have come 
round to see what was up on 
the far side. It was fortunate 
that both shots were fired at 
the same time, and still more so 
that mine did not wound the cub 
at close quarters. Our luck does 
not turn out always so good as 
on this night. 

On another occasion news 
is brought to us that no less 
than four cows have been 

THE VILLAGE. killed. This points to a_bat- 
talion of tigers at least, but we 

file our hopes down to getting one, and start off with the 
usual accompaniment of things and coolies. Sure enough 
the khubber is sound. Deep in a lovely glade we find three 
fine cows killed, tossed one across the other, and a few hundred 
yards on, down by the stream, a fine young bull. The shikari 
declares that they were killed early in the morning. Indeed, very 
little of them has been eaten, only just a snack, sufficient for an 
early breakfast. As everything points to “‘ stripes’ ”’ return in the 
early afternoon, our machan is quickly hoisted over the three 
dead cows, and Bob has the young bull’s carcase cut up and 
entirely removed, to ensure the tiger or tigers coming to where we 
are in waiting. We are settled by 4.30 p.m., and our eyes begin 
to strain and watch. The ground slopes gradually up from our 
tree to the very foot of a cliff fringed with jungle. Over this 
grassy slope are endless paths made by cattle. Five o’clock by 
my watch. Not even the 
caw of a crow to break 
the silence. When we 
hear a faint chattering 
of monkeys, we both 
guess tigers are astir. 
Another ten minutes, and 
right down the path in 
front of us walks a huge 
tiger, yawning and blink- 
ing his eyes in the face of 
the setting sun. Down, 
down he comes with his 
great head stretched out, 
evidently hungering for a 
sight of that royal ban- 
quet awaiting him. He 
walks boldly down, and 
Bob’s rifle covers him 
steadily till he is within 
30yds. range. I cannot 
understand Bob’s calm- 
ness. He fires at last, 
and the brute drops 
where he stood—just lies 
down with his head on his 
paws, and I pat Bob on 
the back. A minute or 
sO passes, and we hear 
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yells from the shikari and coolies. Oh! the overwhelming anger 
Bob had told the men not to move or speak 
until he whistled, and here they are coming. Bob breathes an 
audible curse as we both look up the hill and see a tigress 
stalking down the very path on which her lord liesdead. Before 
the rifle can go up there is another shout from the natives, and in 
the twinkling of an eye the tigress has bounded back into cover. 
Bob is white with passion, and I think anyone but the faithful 
Roop Singh would have died by his hand that day. We console 


at such a moment. 
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ourselves for the lost chance at the tigress by measuring the FALLEN ! 
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tiger and finding him a big one. 
enough to see a tigress five minutes after a tiger has been shot 
before her eyes under similar circumstances. 
into the night, like all keen sportsmen, and the last thing I see 
by the gleam of the camp fire, as I fall asleep, is the yellow 
head of stripes, with just one eye socket destroyed, and not 
another hole in his skin to tell why he lies there. That 
same skin is now immortalised in a photograph with a year 
old baby sitting on its stuffed head. 
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There are few women fortunate 


Bob and I talk far 
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SHOOTING 


E must always deem the 
grouse-shooting the best 
of all, not only because it 


really is the best, the wildest, the most beautiful, but also 
because it is the first; because we begin to shoot the grouse 
earlier in the year than the date at which we may begin the 





long silence to which they have been 
condemned ever since the beginning 
of February, for a few wood-pigeons 
shot after the close of the game season, and a rabbit or two slain 
in the early days of August, just to get your hand in, do not 
go for much. This consideration is certainly a factor in the 
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shooting of our less 
interesting part- 
ridges and 
pheasants. It is not 
with any notion of 
belittling the merits 
of either of these 
Southern game 
birds that we give 
this prize to the 
grouse. The driven 
grouse is not so 
difficult a bird to 
hit as the driven 
partridge with its 
twisty wiles, albeit 
the former takes 
more hitting to 
make it stop, and. 
the pheasant coming 
off wild Welsh hills 
is sometimes a 
harder bird both to 
hit and to stop than 
either of the others. 
But the surround- 


ings of your partridge-shooting are seldom romantic. Generally 
they are agricultural, and seldom altogether beautiful; and 


though there is a 
beauty of the coverts 
in which, or driven 
from which, you 
will shoot your 
pheasants, still it is 
not the wild and 
romantic beauty of 
the moorland, 
purple with heather, 
that melts into the 
blue of the distant 
hills, where the 
whole scene recalls 
the story of Sir 
Walter Scott, and 
days when the 
chieftains and the 
clans were in feudal 
glory. There is 
none of this poetry 
about the lowland 
shooting. 
Moreover, the 
Twelfth of August 
1s ever to be noted 
as the day on which 
your well-beloved 
guns may break the 


IMPATIENT TO BEGIN. 


THE FiksT SHOT OF THE SEASON. 





td 





peculiar pleasure 


with which we 
enjoy the anticipa- 
tion and the actual 
fact of shooting the 
grouse. There is 
an air of eager 
expectancy on 
every face when we 
arrive at the place 
of starting, which 
none of the experi- ‘ 
ences of the later 
season will ever 
quite recall. The 
dogs are IMPATIENT 
To Bean, and gaze 
longingly towards 
the brake as we 
dismount from it, 
as if begging us to 
hurry. Only the 
old shooting-pony 
is too inured to 
share the general 
excitement. 


There is always a special interest, too, in seeing to what 
extent the summer holidays have interrupted the course of the 


dogs’ breaking. It 
is seldom that even 
the most _ trust- 
worthy will begin 
a new season with 
all the caution and 
wisdom that he had 
learned at the con- 
clusion of the last. 
It is not in canine 
nature that he 
should. So this, 
Tue First Point, 
is “an anxious 
moment, which the 
breaker or keeper 
will watch atten- 
tively, for if a dog 
can pass with credit 
through this ordeal 
of his first sniff for 
the year of the 
exciting game, then 
you may be fairly 
confident that he 
will not fail you all 
the season. through, 
Should his instincts, 
on this first and 
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most trying occasion, prove too strong for 
his breaking, then, it may be, you will have 
trouble with him for a day or two, until 
he has again grown used to the exciting 
scent and his educated faculties can control 
the excitement of his nerves. 

And if this occasion of the first point 
is an exciting one for the dog, it is scarcely 
less exciting for the shooter too. There is 
always a certain nervous tremor as_ the 
moment approaches for THe First SHOT 
OF THE SEASON, a certain feeling of relief 
when this first shot is over, and a sense 
of satisfaction as of a good omen (even for 
the least superstitious of us) if this first shot 
be well executed. No less so does it seem 
to augur ill if this first shot be a miss. Of 
course it is a puerile fancy, and one that a 
few more shots will soon put into its proper 
place, but for the moment it is with us, and 
gives the first shot an importance quite 
out of true proportion. Ever since the 
early start the scene has been a novel one 

not absolutely new, except to the untried 
hands, but one that has grown unfamiliar 
during the months spent in the lowlands 
South, one that strikes us with a delightful 
sense of freshness and yet is no _ less 
delightful by its resuscitation of charming 
memories of seasons past. The freshness 


year it seems as if never before had the heather been so purple, 


the hills so blue, the views so 
glorious, the air so keen; and 
the fact that we know these 
things to be precisely as we 
have known them in former 
years is forgotten in the new 
sensations of pleasure that they 
can give. All this is a pleasure 
that belongs to the drive up to 
the moor equally with the actual 
shooting. Arrived at THE 
STARTING-PLACE, we have to 
think of sterner business, of the 
real business of the day—the 
slaying. We may grant our- 
selves the satisfaction of suppos- 
ing all.to have gone well, the 
dog to have stood to his first 
point STEaApy as A_ Rock, a 
brace of birds cleanly killed, a 
lovely day, all Nature smiling 
on us. After all, there is a 
blessed faculty given to man 

especially to that rightly-con- 
stituted man in whom the 
sporting instincts are well 
implanted and  educated—of 
forgetting the days that are not 
altogether lovely, and dwelling happily on 
marked with a red letter in his calendar. 
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is perennial. Each 





THE FIRST POINT. 


those that should be 
Life is very good in 


STEADY AS A ROCK. 


those August days on the moor. Of course, as a test of marks- 
manship, of shooting, the Twelfth does not compare with later 


dates. The grouse are young; 
they are tame. Even this year, 
though they were so strong and 
well grown, they could not give 
the sporting shots that come 
later in the year. For all that, 
it is wonderful how many of the 
easy shots are missed. The 
shooter of the driven bird is apt 
to speak with some scorn of 
the gunner of the Twelfth 
‘‘blowing little birds to bits 
on top of the heather,” as he 
may phrase it. But when one 
gets a shooter of the driven 
birds at the work of shooting 
early in the season over dogs, 
it always is an occasion of very 
salutary astonishment to him to 
find how possible it is to miss 
these ‘little birds cheeping over 
the top of the heather.’’ Perhaps 
the reason is similar to the one 
that a landrail is so often missed 
—because it flies so slowly. And 
certain it is that in grouse- 
driving it is the commonest 
occurrence to see birds well and 


cleanly killed ali down the line when they are coming witha 
strong wind, and to see them badly missed by these same guns 


when they are driven back the reverse way, 
against the wind. Probably they go so 
slowly that they make the gun go slowly 
too—-too slowly—tempt the gunner to poke 
at the birds and dwell on his aim—-that 
most besetting and most deadly sin. In 
any case, there is a variety of sport in the 
shooting over dogs that the driving does 
not give one. Birds get up at such un- 
expected angles, and, being up, do such 
unexpected things—come back over your 
head, or go twisting away from you like a 
snipe. There is an element of uncertainty 
that does not come in with the driving sport. 

These comparisons are most odious, 
and assort ill with the generous and all- 
embracing charity that should be one’s 
frame of mind on a grouse-shooting day. 
Yet there is one source of pleasure that 
we are obliged to associate exclusively with 
shooting over dogs, and that is the pleasure 
of seeing the dogs work, seeing their 
individual characters, and so on. There 
are some men, and some good shots, who 
assert roundly that they do not care to see 
the dogs work, it gives them no pleasure, 
they take no interest in it. Of them we 
can only say that to lose so considerable 
a source of satisfaction argues a most 
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unfortunate disposition or a very crass stupidity. There is a 
glory of driving, and there is a glory of shooting over dogs ; but 
to deny all glory, as some are inclined to deny it, to the one does 
not in the least enhance the glory of the other. Thackeray once 
rebuked a young man who complained of having had a bad 
dinner in immortal words: ‘No dinner is bad, though some 
dinners are better than others.” So, too, no grouse-shooting 
is bad, though some grouse-shooting may be better than others. 

But of the grouse-shooting that is altogether good these 
pictures give an excellent illustration. 


IN [HEGARDEN | 


AMERICAN AND JAPANESE VINES, 





season to think of these glorious introductions from afar. No climbers 

are more splendid in their autumn dress of crimson and gold, or shades 
of these pronounced and beautiful colours. To write that the vine is the most 
graceful of climbers is as unnecessary as to declare the Rose the most fragrant of 
flowers, and if the leaves put on no rich tints at this season, the vine would be 
worthy of our consideration for adorning the garden. Grouped with the true 
vines (Vitis) now are the Virginian Creepers (Ampelopsis), and about thirty 
species are available for the ou:door garden, the majority of them rambling over 
the forest trees of the tropics. No pergola walk, arbour, or similar erection is 
in any sense complete without a garland of vine foliage, graceful at all times, 
and full of colour in the autumn, when one desires effect as much as in the 
height of summer. An old vine against the sunny cottage wall or timbered 
house is beautiful at all times, even without its dainty fruit clusters, but in some 
of the newer acquisitions, the noble vines from Japan, the leaf colouring is 
richer than anything seen upon the kinds which have been familiar to us from 
childhood’s days. Outdoor gardening has 
so thoroughly changed its complexion of 
late years that many opportunities exist for 
planting these beautiful climbers, as the 
pergola is no longer a rare feature, and it is 
over the oaken stems that the vines should 
ramble. The plants require little in the 
way of cultivation, this consisting chiefly in 
giving deep rich soil« and plenty of water, 
whilst as a rule propagation by cuttings is 
easily managed. By pruning, of course, 
the growth of the plants may be restricted, 
but it is only when allowed freedom to 
extend in their own way that the vines 
show their true beauty. The following are 
the more important species and varieties : 

Vitis Coignetia.—This is one of thé 
most recent and beautiful of the entire 
family. It is a vine to plant in every 
English garden, and isa precious acquisition 
from Japan. The species is named after 
Mme. Coignet, who sent seeds to France in 
1875, having gathered them in the mountains 
of Northern Japan. We hope in time V. 
Coignetize will be in all gardens, and as it 
is not difficult to propagate, this wish is 
likely to be fulfilled. Few vines are more 
vigorous than this, the leaves, distinctly 
cordate or heart shaped, sometimes measur- 
ing nearly a foot across, and deep green in 
colour, which in late autumn turns to glow- 
ing crimson. It is not easy to realise the 
wonderful effect of such a climber as this 
when in the full beauty of its autumn 
colouring. Seeds are very easily raised, and 
though there may be some diflerence in the 
seedlings, this will not be sufficient to 
interfere in any way with the character and 
beauty of the vine. 

V. Thunbergt:—This is another 
Japanese vine of great beauty. It has very large leaves of a rich crimson 
colour in autumn. It is as well worthy of a place in the garden as V. Coignetiz. 

V. vinifera.—This is the common Grape Vine; some of its varieties are 
very charming, especially Purpurea, the Parsley-leaved vine (Apiifolia), and the 
Teinturier. The leaves of Purpurea are very dark, as the name suggests, and 
from the first tinged with colour, this deepening with age. It does not grow 
So fast as the ordinary vine, but is by no means of stunted growth. Another 
very distinct form is Apiifolia, or the Parsley-leaved vine, so called because of 
ts much-cut foliage. The Teinturier Grape has very charming leaves in 
autumn, these changing to a warm claret colour. 

_  V. heterophylla.—The variety of this species known as the Hop-leaved 
vine, or V, heterophylla humulifolia, is very charming, not, as in the majority 
of vines, for its graceful shoots or beautiful leaves, but its turquoise-coloured 
fruits, which are no larger individually than peas, only they are produced in 
clusters, The place to grow this vine is on a sunny wall, to induce the fruit to 
nipen well, and avoid a free rich root run. This is found in China and Japan. 
A variegated variety named Variegata is, in a way, pretty, but we care little for 
plants with mottled foliage. Sunshine and shelter are necessary to bring out 
this leaf colouring. 

V. estivalis is, as the name indicates, the Summer Grape. It is one of 


r | “HE leaves of the vines are turning to ruddy autumn tints, and this is the 
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the North American species, and has been in cultivation in England.since 1656. 
The vine is craceful and very hardy. 

V. californica is delightful for its autumn colouring. This creates brilliant 
colour pictures in its Californian home, where it rambles into the tops of high 
trees, lighting them with deep crimson shades. V. californica might well be 
permitted to clamber over old trees or to hang its glorious shoots from the branches, 
trails of colour when the whole landscape turns to the warm glowing tints of 
September and October. 

V. Labrusca.—This is called the Northern Fox Grape, a species of 
strong growth, and very ornamental. It may be grouped with the most 
beautiful of all climbers, with large leaves that turn to resplendent colours, 
almost every year. As in the case of V. californica, it grows with great 
freedom, and may be used in the woodland or pleasure grounds, for festooning 
the tree trunk or garlanding the branches. 

There are other vines of merit, as the Southern Fox Grape (V. vulpina), 
but the names of sufficient kinds have been given for ordinary gardens. All 
these are beautiful in some degree, especially in their autumn colouring, which is 
the reason we draw attention at this season to a family by no means well known. 


BuLsous FLOWERS TO Grour, 

The bulb season has come once again, and it may be useful to point out a 
few kinds to make masses or groups of, not merely to dot about the borders. The 
May-flowering Tulips are splendid for colour; the kinds we should use freely 
are Flegans, its reflexed petals deep crimson; Elegans alba, almost pure while, 
but margined with carmine ; Fulgens, a crimson flower upon a tall stem; the 
true Gesner’s Tulip (Gesneriana spathulata) ; Golden Crown, sometimes called 
Golden Eagle ; Golden Beauty, or Bouton d’Or ; the crimson-coloured sweetly- 
scented Macrospila; Picotee, a dainty flower, white with rose edge ; the tall 
yellow Retroflexa ; and the Primrose Vitellina. Of these Gesneriana, Elegans 
or Fulgens, and Golden Beauty are perhaps the most effective. Narcissus 
Horsfieldi, Empress, Emperor, and Barri conspicuus make delightful beds. 
Other flowers for massing are the Poppy Anemones, where they can be grown 
with success, Snowdrops, of course, in the grass, Crocuses, the blue Chionodoxas, 
Lilies, particularly L. tigrinum and the pure white Madonna Lily, Muscari 
conicum, on a bank or in a bed, the blue Windflowers, Anemone apefinina and 
Nemorosa Robinsoniana, Colchicums, and the autumn Crocus speciosus in the 
grass, Gladioli (plant in spring), Spanish and English Irises, the most satisfactory, 
perhaps, of all bulbs, and delightfully varied in colour, Scillas, and the Galtonia. 
This does not pretend to be a complete list, merely the names of a few bulbs 
the writer has proved from experience to show their true value in masses. 


THE NERINES. 
This brilliant race of greenhouse bulbs is not so common in gardens as one 
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ARCHES OF ROSES. Copyright 


would expect, considering the remarkable distinctness and bright colouring of 
the flowers. Of late years many fine hybrids have been raised, but the older 
forms, N. corusca, dazzling scarlet, the pink N. flexuosa, Fothergilli, vermilion, 
Rosea, rose colour, Sarniensis, carmine red, 2nd Undulata, rose carmine, are 
very beautiful. The true Guernsey Lily is N. Satniensis. The flower scapes 
appear without the leaves in autumn. For this reason it is wise to make a base 
of Maidenhair Fern as a foil to prevent s:iff, ugly effects. After flowering the 
leaves appear, and during the winter and spring the p'ants must be grown on 
near the glass. When the foliage has died off, expose them well to the sun and 
cease watering until the middle of August to thoroughly ripen the bulbs. Some 
greenhouse plants we are not sorry to see disappear, but it is a mistake to 
forget such bright flowers as the Nerines. 

Pearson’s Fruit CaTaLocue.—We have received the useful fruit 
catalogue of Messrs. J. R. Pearson and Sons, which gives hints, too, on the 
cultivation and management of the trees of orchard and garden. We take this 
opportunity also of mentioning that the firm has removed its Fruit Tree and Rose 
nurseries to a spot about fourteen miles away, namely, Lowdham, Notts. The 
catalogue deals with Apples, Pears, Plums, and, indeed, every fruit of the 
garden. 
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E have now to describe a place which holds an 
important position in the history of English gardening. 
We have surveyed already many gardens that bear 


the marks ofan earlier time—long alleys between the yew hedges 
where Hero and Ursula might have walked ; 





‘* The pleached bower 
Where honeysuckles, ripen’d by the sun, 
Forbid the sun to enter—like favourites 
Made proud by princes, that advance their pride 
Against the power that bred it” ; 


the shadowy walks beneath sombre yews; the quaint courts 
with their mossy terraces, where peacocks spread their plumes 
in the sun ; the strange and curious cutting of the trees. We 
have marked the growth of new tastes, the breaking away of 
barriers, the decline of the terrace, the end of the sunk fence, 
the broad and sunny stretches of turf, the noble trees casting 
their shade—the work, in a word, of the landscape gardener. 
Incidentally, we have discovered alike the absurdities of verdant 
sculpture and the futility of Shenstone’s caves, grottoes, and 
other features which were to inspire horror, terror, and so 
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forth, according to the gardening expression of his time. Then 
we have come to later days, in which the fruitful love of 
flowers has filled our gardens with splendour and variety that 
the old gardeners never knew even in their dreams. But this 
survey of English homes and pleasure grounds has given us few 
instances of the grander or more stately style which is associated 
with the name of Le Notre. There could, in the nature of things, 
have been comparatively few such places, for the creation of 
great intersecting or radiating avenues formed of forest trees was 
an achievement not many could contemplate. Not to go abroad 
to the land from which the new spirit came, we have a classic 
example in the great gardens and park of Hampton Court, partly 
arranged by London and Wise under the personal supervision of 
William III. Here a long water-piece and splendid avenues 
bespeak the new taste of a remarkable time. There are other 
instances of the same at many of our greater seats, as at Castle 
Howard in Yorkshire, to name but one example. It is to this 
time and this school that the lovely gardens of Melbourne belong, 
and they may be described as a complete illustration, on a com- 
paratively small scale, of the manner of Le Notre as it was 
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developed in England. Be it observed, however, that these 
noble avenues, dense hedges, and stately lengths of formal water 
do not preclude—nay, perhaps they demand—the wealth of floral 
beauty that the modern gardener should know so well how to 
bestow. 

But, before we say anything in detail of the character of this 
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interesting place, it will be weil to learn a little of the history of 
the great house and its former possessors. The name of Coke 
deserves to be greatly honoured among lovers of the country and 
its pursuits, for the Cokes have ever loved both. It was a Coke 
who wrought a marvel in developing the agricultural possibilities 
of Norfolk. It was a Coke who created the gardens we are now 
to survey. The first of the family 
to be resident at Melbourne was 
Sir John Coke, Secretary of State 
to Charles I., who acquired the 
place in 1628. He was lessee of 
the estate under the Bishop of 
Carlisle, to whom it belonged, 
and from whom it was purchased 
by his heirs. Sir John Coke was 
a man of importance in the royal 
counsels, and it deserves to be 
remembered to his credit that he 
did a great deal to reform the naval 
administration in his time. It was 
after his marriage that he retired 
for a time from the cares of 
State, and ccupied himself in 
farming at Melbourne until the 
events of the Civil War called him 
back, in January, 1643, and he lived 
and died at his house at Tottenham. 
His son and successor was another 
Sir John Coke, also a man who 
loved the life of the shires. It is 
noteworthy that in the civil broil 
he took the popular side, while 
his brother Thomas remained a 
cavalier. In those troublous times, 
if any men were safe, they were 
the brothers who thus divided 
their sympathies, if they could but 
be true to one another; and the 
curious will find that there was, 
in effect, often a brother on either 
side of the hedge. 

The Melbourne correspondence 
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the country life of that time, upon. 
which it would be pleasant to 
dwell. The two Sir Johns, father 
and son, were. both devoted to 
falconry, and the letters contain 
many allusions to it. Thus writes 
Sir John the younger: ‘Mr. 
Harpur, son of John Harpur of 
Calke, comes hither (to Melbourne) 
pretending to see my hawkers fly, 
but in reality to see my sister.” 
It was a brother’s remark, but we 
may hope that the gentle swain 
loved to see the lady with the hawk 
upon her wrist, for it is a sport in 
which a graceful woman may well 
look her best, and bring down other 
game than such as fly. 

The house about which these 
pleasant diversions went on was, 
of course, not that which we 
depict. In it Baxter, the Puritan 
divine, wrote some part of his 
“ Saints’ Everlasting Rest’’; and 
it was a house of gables and 
mullioned windows, with an old 
garden of its own. The present 
solid and substantial structure may 
well date from about the year 1700. 
The older garden seems to have 
consisted of a terrace, with. two 
levels below it, and brick walls on 
either side, a quaint and beautiful 
arrangement, where the clipped 
hedges and fragrant flowers would 
be very charming to view. These 
pleasaunces were entirely re- 
modelled for Thomas Coke, afterwards Vice-Chamberlain 
to George I.,,from designs by the famous Henry Wise. This 
was between the years 1704 and 1711, a time when the grand 
style of Le Notre, made known largely through the work at 
Hampton Court, was very popular. Gatdens were formed 
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necessarily upon a larger scale, for the long avenues were carried 
through the parkland, which before had been left in native 
wildness. 

In “The Formal Garden in England,” by Mr. Reginald 
Blomfield and Mr. F. Inigo Thomas, the following account is 
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given of the work of Henry 
Wise at Melbourne: ‘The 
lower wall (of the old garden) 
was probably removed, and an 
extensive bosquet or grove planted, 
with a great water-piece and 
several smaller fountaius. Long 
alleys with palisades of limes 
were formed, and an amphi- 
theatre of limes with vistas 
radiating in all directions from a 
superb lead urn in the centre. 
The ground is of irregular plan, 
but the difficulties are met by 
the design in a most masterly 
manner. Some alterations were 
made in the garden about fifty 
yearsago. Otherwise the original 
design is substantially perfect, 
and is a very valuable instance 
of a garden laid out when the 
French influence was still domi- 
nant in England.” The trees 
have now grown to grand dimen- 
sions, and are lovely in form and 
colour; and the Vice-Chamber- 
lain, if he ever conceived the full 
effect of his work, must have 
lamented that he could never see 
its prime, and to him we owe 
honour for the pleasures he 
prepared for posterity. 

Our pictures illustrate ad- 
mirably what is the character of 
these noble gardens. The great 
water-piece is particularly noble, 
and has a somewhat elaborate 
character. Its formal outline is 
broken by curves, there being 
a half quatrefoil on the further 
side, where the curious wrought- — Copyright LEAD FIGURES. 
iron garden house or birdcage 
is seen. The green verges of grass, the dense hedges of yew, 
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statues and adornments of the 
gardens are among the most 
characteristic features at Mel. 
bourne. Leadwork for gardens, 
however, is altogether so inter- 
esting a subject that we hope to 
treat it independently, and then 
shall be able further to illustrate 
some of the statues or vases from 
this remarkable place. In the 
view of the formal water, the 
very notable figure of Perseus 
will be discovered in its niche in 
the yew hedge, as well as a 
Flying Mercury on a pedestal 
nearer the foreground. The 
Black Slave is extremely fine, 
and the wrestling Cupids and 
the other figures and urns are all 
particularly interesting. White 
marble is a very lovely material, 
but it sometimes looks cold 
under our English skies, while 
the colour of old leadwork 
belongs as it were to the garden, 
and has a charm all its own. 
The Fountain Walk, with 
sparkling showers, and the Crow 
Walk are two striking illustra- 
tions of the rare beauty that 
belongs to this style. The trees 
are noble in size and aspect, the 
yew hedges are grand, and the 
green turf is delightful to tread. 
Where there are trees like these 
we have beauty alike in the 
bursting green of the spring, the 
riper hues of leafy June, again 
when the: foliage turns to red 
and gold, and still when autumn 
has blown, and above the great 
yew hedges the matchless tracery 


of the trees is lifted against the sky. Very characteristic is the 


with recesses for seats and statues, the great belt of long yew walk—the length from the top to the fountain is about 
splendid trees in the background, and the hill rising beyond 120 paces and the width is 12ft. inside—which has closely- 
combine to create a very ra2arkable and striking effect. The knitted branches, making an almost impenetrable shade. Like 
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399, 
Queen Mary’s Bower of wych elm at Hampton Court, it is, to Over Chinese obstructiveness, or o’er 
the use Evelyn’s words, “ for the perplexed twining of the trees very The Kaliia, at Kartoum’s fiery door. 
nost observable.”” Such green galleries were planted in the eighteenth But only now my trusty guide is he 
Mel. century, but they had existed in England long before. But bs ag a ee eels ee eee Hes 
hee is : dis o bright Boulogne, the portal of the land 

ens, there is something good and characteristic wherever we look at Which, foremos, ‘mid the. setions now doth sand, 

\ter- Melbourne. We have dwelt only on the distinctive character For progress and for liberty and power, 

e to and more noteworthy features of the place, but the visitor will At this the century’s expiring hour.” 

hen find there — other delights drawn from the rich and fragrant One fears that even this glowing tribute from a true poet will hardly convince 
Pee storehouse of the gardening world. the casual reader that the last four lines are timely or true. 

the Be SSS ae upon the shore of ‘ La — France,’ 

ae = rail we consummate our next advance. 

the BOOKS OF THE DAY. rae 

eus é ‘ : And we drag in Chantilly, ‘‘ of high equestrian fame,” and ‘* Jean Jacques 
e in ANDOUR compels the confession that if these words were being written Rousseau, though vice’s abject slave,” and Byron, Veltaire, Calvin, Gibbon, and 
ca C in May or November they would, so to'speak, not be written ; or rather many more. We goto Lake Leman, and see how— 

; they would be written about other and better books. That is an Irish, ee ; ‘ 

stal but a perfectly intelligible, way of saying I am writing in September, that there are yin “ni — . — — — a 

Che but few books, and that those which there are cannot boast supreme value or a Ae ee ae ee ee ee ee ee 

ine, interest. One can but make the best of them. The single exception, the kind “Taus sgn Bal & 

: * ae : i ; ae? ausanne’s repeated terraces ascend 

ind of book which one could not help noticing, is an exception because it 1s PRS ee sey * hi ily blend.” 

all eccentric. Mr. E. Derry is the author of ‘* Lays of Scottish Highlands,” of RE OER ee ee ee 

lite ‘«Sophonisba,” of ‘* Love,” and of * Etc.” This deponent is going to take this This, and a lot more, we call “* Six Days at Geneva and Chamounix”; and 
ial, information at second hand from the title-page of * Rhymes of Road, Rail, besides them we have ‘* Six Days in Devon and Cornwall,” and “ Four Days on 
old and River,” which is published simultaneously by Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall, the Thames,” in the course of which ‘‘ The Solitary Stork” is found-—save 
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the mark—between Nuneham and Abingdon. There is really only one 
complaint to be made of this booklet—it is too short—for it distinctly makes 
for the gaiety of nations, and it contains a quite unique supply of pathos. I 
close it, quite reluctantly, with one example : 


‘¢The dark and light contend—darkness prevails ; 
The sun retreats, his bright effulgence fai's. 
Another day is numbered with the past ; 

On to the dark eternity we haste. 
Shiplake and Wargrave and Marsh Lock we leave, 
O’er vanishing and half-seen beauties gricve.” 


Mr. E. Phillips Oppenheim’s ‘‘ A Monk of Cruta ” (Ward, Lock) is sensa- 
tional, but eminently readable, and the interest never flags from beginning to 
end. It presents us with a scheming priest ; with a hero whose life is over- 
shadowed Ly a deadly mystery ; with a dancing-girl who thinks she has a sacred 
vengeance to execute upon the hero; with a jealous young brother who falls in 
love with the dancing-girl ; with a puré English girl who misunderstands the 
hero, and soon. And there are several murders, of which Adrea, who isthe 
dancing-girl, commits one. By this time Paul, the hero, would do anything to 
save her, for he loves her, and all misunderstanding has been cleared up; but 
she has taken poison, and it is too late. The last scene is really rather fine in 
ils way: 

‘©¢Qh! my love! my love!’ she murmured. © ‘Take me in your arms! 


It'is for the last time !’ 
‘‘He moved to her side, and. supported her. . ‘ Adrea,’ he said, quietly, 


and by Mr. Arrowsmith, of Bristol. It is verse, of a kind; and it consists of 
rhymes of a kind, with scansion ofa kind. But the two last are sometimes a 
trifle hard to follow. Here is an example : 


‘¢ But now the peasant, with his little glebe, 
Nor fears for him and his too pretty Hebe.” 


‘ Mr., Miss, or Mrs. Derry may think that this is rhyme, but it is :eally quite as 
far off from rhyme as it is from grammar, and that isa sadly long way. The 
author is one of those persons who ‘* sing but as the linnets do, and pipe because 
: they must.” Wherever he goes he breaks out into song, He begins in 





gtandi:oquent tones : 
‘“¢ Man dies, but still humanity survives, 
And Nature in eternal beauty lives. 
My sands are falling fast ; but what remain, 
| Spend not, my soul, in meditation vain ; 
Let large discourse with Nature claim thy powers, 
And ‘ feast of reason ’ fill thy lessening hours.” 


Truly a noble sentiment. But let us follow it into execution : 


** At Charing Cross that genii I invoke, 
Ubiquitous or omnipresent Cook ; 
Him who, like Ariel, puts a gird'e round 
The earth: In every clime and country found. 
To Klondyke or to either Pole he guides, 
Victor o’er every obstacle he rides. 
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‘I want you to change your things quickly, and come with me. There 
is a carriage at the door, and I have chartered a steamer to take us to 
Genoa. From there we can sail to-morrow for New York. Gomez was right ; 
you are in danger here! Be brave, little woman, and all will be well!’ 

** She clung to him passionately, with her arms locked around his neck, 
and her wet face close to his. Only a confused sense of his words reached her. 
His tone and his embrace were sufficient. 

** «And you ?’ 

***T go with you, of course! We shall begin a new life in a new world ! 
Come! We have no time to lose !’ 

*** A new life in a new world.’ She repeated the words dreamily, still 
holding him to her. Tien a sudden dizziness came. It passed away, but it 
reminded her that the end could not be far off. 

*€ * Adrea, do you not understand? How cold your lips are! Try and 
bear up, love! We have a long journey before us !’ 

** She shook her head slowly. He began to notice that she was like a 
dead weight in his arms. 

*** Tt is a long journey, love, but I go alone. You cannot come, Paul! 
Yet I am not afraid, now that you are here !’ 

*** Adrea! what do you mean? I will not leave you! Have courage ! 
Adrea! Soon we shall leave all dangers behind us !’ 

**¢ Paul! Do you not understand? I am dying !’ 

*** Dying!’ He looked at her face, calm and even sm'ling, but terribly 
blanched and white, and he saw the empty phial upon the table. The whole 
truth swept in upon him. He staggered, and almost fell with her. 

*** It is best so,’ she whispered. ‘I only minded when—I thought that 
you might not be back in time. I am quite—content now !’ 

*** A doctor!’ he cried, hoarsely. ‘I must fetch a doctor! Adrea 

** ¢ Please don’t !’ she interrupted. ‘ Lonz before he could come—I should 
be dead. It is so much better! Did you think, Paul, that I could have you 

tied for life—to a poor hunted woman—forced to live always in a foreign 
county? Oh! no, no! _ I have had this poison by me ever since—in case— 
anything happened. Paul, carry me—to the sofa! There is—no pain—but I 
am getting weaker—very weak. My eyes are a little dim, too, but I can see 
you—Paul !’ 

‘* He obeyed her, and sank on his knees, with his arms still around her. 
It seemed to him that she had never been so lovely as in those last few minutes 
of her life. It was wonderful to see her resigned as she was.” And so, after a 
while, she dies. 

Mr. J. E. Muddock’s **In the King’s Favour ” (Digby, Long) is historical, 
romantic, adventurous, sensational, but quite good reading. The period is 
1513 and later, the environment is mainly Scotch, and the tale of love and 
adventure is woven more or less round the great tragedy, from the Scotch 
point of view, of Flodden Field. Briefly, the story is this: Robert de Burgh, 
son of a wild, haughty chieftain of the Scottish Border, accompanies his father, 
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by command, to the Scottish Court in midwinter. On the way he makes love 
to Alie Duncan, the daughter of an hotel-keeper, and promises her marriage, 
Arrived at the Court he is assigned by the King to the Lady Beatrix Thirlstane, 
and the rest of the story is concerned with all sorts of deeds of daring. The 
brothers of Alie vow vengeance; they carry off Isobel de Burgh, Robert’s 
sister ; Robert again promises marriage ; Malcolm Laing (who had been Alie’s 
lover) meets him in single combat and gets the worst of it; Alie disappears, and 
reappears in disguise as a page; Robert is consigned to prison on the day before 
Flodden ; the Lady Beatrix, disguised as a nun, comforts him in prison ; Alie 
rescues him ; he performs prodigies of valour on the field. A breathless sentence 
this last, but it fits the book exactly. In the end all the dramatis persone who 
have not been killed on Flodden Field, except the Lady Beatrix, live happily 
ever after. In a word, this is a full-blooded historical romance in quite the old 
style. This, out of the fight between Malcolm Laing and Robert de Rurgh, is 
a fair sample : 

‘‘The second bugle now sounded, ‘ Be on your guard,’ so hastily donning 
his helmet, he mounted his horse again, and posed himself ready for the fight, 
with those strange words still ringing in his brain, ‘Strike hard and sure for 
Alie’s sake.’ 

‘¢The sun had risen high, and was pouring down a flood of light on to 
the waving banners and glittering armour, and, as it was shining full in Robert's 
face, he was at a disadvantage for the moment. 

‘«* And now, as the bugler raised his bugle once again to sound the ‘ Begin,’ 
there was a solemn hush, broken by an audible sigh of pain from Reuben the 
page. Then, like a sudden roar from the sea, went up a great shout, * Have at 
him,’ from the partisans of the combatants. There was the thunder of hoofs 
upon the green sward, and a clang of steel, as the two men came together, 
And Rotert’s helmet, which in his hurry and excitement he had not properly 
fastened, was sent flying through the air by a blow fiom the axe of his 
antagonist. But beyond the jar to the head Robert was not hurt. 

‘* Wheeling their horses, and spurring them pitilessly, the fighters went at 
each other again. 

‘©It was obvious, from the wild way in which he dealt his blows, that 
Malcolm Laing was furious with rage, and greatly excited ; whereas, on the 
other hand, Robert was comparatively cool. Those words were still ringing in 
his ears, and he felt somehow as if every blow he struck was struck for Alie’s 
sake. 

‘* The axes flashed and glinted in the sun, and swished through the air with 
a strange and suggestive souad. The maddened and bleeding horses reared 
and plunged, making it difficult for the riders to keep their saddles, let alone to 
strike accurately. or nearly five minutes the deadly struggle raged. The 
onlookers, swayed by the varying movements of the combatants, surged back- 
wards and forwards, and crowded upon each other, shouting themselves hoarse 
with excitement, as the advantage showed first on the one side and then on the 
other.” 
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“FTSNHE public will never take to cattle without horns; 
that is what they are afraid of, and that is what 
they respect.” This was the opinion of an eminent 

agriculturist, justly famed not only for his knowledge of animals 
but of human nature. But the public have become highly 
educated of late in matters concerned with farming, and not 
even the finest pair of horns carried by the Oxen of the Sun 
would impress them 
if the breed did not 
answer when _ the 
accounts of the 
home farm were 
balanced at the end 
of the year. The 
result is that the 
polled or hornless 
cattle of Suffolk, 
whose capacity both 
for the dairy and for 
making fine beef is 
something quite re- 
markable, are be- 
coming very much 
the fashion. Nor is 
this due only to the 
feeling that hand- 
some is that hand- 
some does. The 
red-polls, whether 
bulls or cows, are 
very _high - bred, 
taking animals. The 
illustrations show 
the form of the 
breed — the  solt 
satin-like skin, and 
the look of generz] 
levelness and excel- A. E. Coe. 
lence with which 

the spread of weill-bred cattle of all sorts has rendered the 

public familiar. But no picture in black and white can 

reproduce the richness of their colour. They are the most 
splendid red of all red cattle. It is of the tint of the darkest 
horse-chestnut freshly plucked from its case—so deep and rich 
that it suggests the idea that the colour must have soaked 





through to the very frame of the animals, or that they are 
moulded from some plastic substance of which the ripe red 
is the essence. Even the udders are usually red, which suggests 
that the pigment is present in greater quantity than in the ruby 
cattle of Devon and Sussex. But part of the depth of tint is 
due to the fine close nature of the coat of the Suffolks, whose only 
long hair, except at the tip of the tail, is a curly lock, the “ lock 
of sacrifice” of the 
ancients, which 
grows upon the 
crown of the head. 
Thecredentials 
under which the red- 
polls have lately be- 
come famous are 
these: They give an 
immense quantity 
of milk; in addition 


even on poor pas- 
ture, and for a long 
period; and make 
first - class _ beef. 
Now every prac- 
tical farmer, and 
everyone in the 
fancy as well, knows 
that as a rule these 
are incompatible 
things to aim at 
i1 breeding cattle. 
The shape of the 
creature which is to 
give milk and that 
of thecreature fittest 
to make beef are 
exactly opposite. 


RED PRINCE. Copyright One is an_ inside 


factory, the other an 
outside factory. The ideal milking animal is supposed to be as 
broad as possible behind, and—on the principle of compensation 
—narrow in front. The beef-producer should be broad in the 
chest, level along the flanks, and compact, and square when viewed 
from the back. Why it is that the red-polled cattle give such 
quantities of milk while keeping in the main the shape of 


they fatten quickly . 
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butchers’ cattle it is not easy toexplain; but the fact is recognised. 
The excellence of the red-polls as milkers was only found out by 
degrees, except in the district of High Suffolk, in which they were 
originally bred. 

One of the tenants of the first Earl of Leicester had 
a herd of Devon cattle at Egmere, near the North Norfolk 
Coast. The Ear! took another nobleman who was staying with 
him to see these cattle. The visitor admired, but remarked that 
they were only spoiled by the presence of 
a few Suffolks among the Devons. This 
drew from the farmer the excuse that the 
women-folk wanted milk, a product which 
the Devons failed to give in any quantity 
on the light and wind-swept land of that 
part. 

The Suffolks are so hardy, in spite 
of their fine coats, that they thrive on 
moderate pasture, and do not suffer or lose 
milk in the piercingly cold springs of 
the Eastern Counties. They have excel- 
lent constitutions, and often go on giving 
milk without running dry from one calving 
to another. They are also very prolific. 
The breed is so stable that the late Lord 
Waveney, whose contested elections in the 
Liberal interest for Suffolk must have 
numbered half-a-dozen, stated that when 
staying with Lord Dartrey in Ireland he 
saw a number of Suffolk cattle sent as a 
present, by Sir E. Kerrison, in 1861. 
Of nine cows bred in Ireland from 
crosses, only one failed to show the red 
colour and the essentials of the red-polled 
type. 

So well is this known, that when 
the new-fashioned schedules for agricul- 
tural returns were sent in to old-fashioned 
Suffolk farmers, one of the latter felt it his 
duty to enter under the head of ‘general 
remarks’’: ‘*My cow Cherry had a calf 
with a white mark on the back; never no such thing happened 
in this parish before.” 

The result of the merits of these red cattle is an extensive 
demand for them elsewhere than in Suffolk and Norfolk. The 
records are published annually in the Red-Polled Herd Book. 
The results vary in different herds, probably because there are 
differences in management. 

Red-polls have not recently crossed the Atlantic in any 
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number, because the fashion for shorthorns for a long time 
caused the red-polled cattle to be forgotten. But in some 
of the old States, especially Virginia, descendants of the Suffolk 
breed have been established for a great many years. It is known 
that many of the settlers came from Norfolk and Suffolk villages, 
and it is surmised that they took their cattle with them. ‘There 
is also an American breed of red-polls called the Jamestown 
Stock, descended from a cow exported’ by the captain of a 
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A GROUP OF RED-POLLS. 
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ship called the Jamestown, in 1847. Though mated with 


Jersey bulls, her offspring were always hornless, and gene- 


rally red. 

There is also a corresponding breed at a point so distant 
in Eastern Europe that the likeness must be a coincidence 
due to climate and soil. It is in a remote part of Austria, 
but the cattle are almost identical. In 1869 Prince Leich- 
tenstein sent to Norfolk in order to buy fresh stock of 
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Lord Sondes, to renovate the breed of his red-polled cattle. 
He said that they were alike in every respect. 

The best evidence of the merits of this breed is the 
sum fetched by the herd of the late Mr. J. J. Colman, at 
Easton Lodge, near Norwich. The prices made were far 
beyond those now realised by the finest pedigree ‘short- 
horn; nothing, in fact, has been known in recent years to 
approach some of the sums paid for single animals. Four 
made from 100 guineas to 
105 guineas each, two 120 
guineas, one 130 guineas, 
one 260 guineas, two 320 
guineas, and one 500 guineas. 
In all fifty-eight head made 
an average of £77 3s. 3d. 
each 

The scarcity of first-class 
stock partly accounts for this. 
The rinderpest killed out 
nearly all the Suffolk herds, 
and as they did not become 
fashionable they were not 
bred fast. Now no trouble 
is spared by the local owners 
to improve and’ multiply 
them. 

The most important 
step was the starting of a 
regular Herd Book, a work 
undertaken by Mr. Henry 
F. Euren, for the Norfolk 
and Suffolk Red - Polled 
Society. The editor’s address 
is the Mercury Office, Nor- 
wich, and if any reader in- 
tends purchasing some of these 
beautiful cattle he cannot 
do better than to first pur- 
chase a copy of this inter- 
esting book. In it he will 

Sopyrent find ample details of what 

has been briefly reviewed 

above as to the breed, and learn what is now not often 

possible, how a true breed of domestic animals originates. 

The whole stock sprang froma little district twenty miles long 
and twelve miles wide in East Suffolk. 

It is characteristic of the breed to milk well almost up to 
the time of calving, while some are never dry at all. 
They often give three gallons a day until eight months 
after calving; but the most extraordinary instance of 
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continuous milking occurred in the Witlingham herd, where 
a cow milked continuously for eight years without producing a 
calf, and in the eighth year gave over 2,000 gallons. 

C. J. Cornisu. 
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ON, A NORWEGIAN 
Paw _ RIVER. 


| 
“THERE is dispute as to the happiest and the greatest 
moment of a man’s life. It is a question, perhaps, 
not so much of taste as of sentiment. There are 
those who say that this supremest moment is that in which 
a certain woman has said *“ Yes”; and there are others—and, 
perhaps, relatively speaking, they form a majority—who say that 
this supremest moment is not that in which a woman but a 
salmon has said “Yes.” The moment in which Tur Lone 
Line oF INviTaTION sent across the water has been accepted, 
and hope has been converted into glad certainty. For, after 
all, it is not every man that has had the opportunity to angle 
after a salmon. But what man is there so unfortunate that 
he has not had the opportunity of angling after a woman, 
and what man so foolish that he has not taken advantage of 
it? Therefore it is that the comparison can be relative only ; 
but among those that have had both opportunities, it remains 
a question which affirmative answer, the fishy or the feminine, 
gives the most unalloyed delight, the most ecstatic thrill. 

We think the fish has it. They may call angling the 
contemplative man’s pursuit, and may even laugh at it as 
a pursuit in which the pleasures of life play the larger part. 
(It is a question, however, whether that is not the case in 
the other kind of angling—the eternal feminine angling—also.) 
But be that as it may, the contemplative man has his com- 
pensation—his recompense for hours of contemplation—in the 
ecstatic delight of the moments of achievement. And, after 
all, the delights of life are to be measured by their intensity, 
not by their duration, and in intensity the delight of the angler 
whose salmon has just taken the fly kicks the balance. The 
scales cannot go any higher. Life has given its best. 

Then the fish goes away—down the great Norwegian river 
(for the scene of this delight, illustrated by these pictures, 
is Norway. . In passing we may ask how it is possible that 
a land that can give these ecstasies can inspire the grey dramas 
of Ibsen? But is Ibsen a fisherman?) ‘The fish goes away, 
Tue INvITATION Is AccEPTED; the recl screams as the line fl.es 
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THE lNVITATION ACCEPTED. 


out; the rod is bent boomerangwise. It is a battle. Here 
and there across the great stretch of waters the fish glides— 
invisible, but a strong force. Perhaps he jumps high from 
the water, and as the rod is lowered to give him slack line to fall 
on, as he comes back with a sounding smack anda mighty splash 
into the stream, the angler may gladly estimate, and likely enough 
grossly exaggerate, his portentous size. They are fine moments. 
This angler of the picture is lured in waist-deep, perilously deep. 
There is no more horrid feeling than the first touch of the cold 
water streaming in over the high waders; and in the battle 
the angler has come dangerously near this depth. But the 
fish has other manceuvres besides his masterful ones. He knows 
the value of that policy by which Fabius defeated Hannibal and 
made his name proverbial. He can sulk stonily in the water’s 
depths while the angler strives to irritate him into action again 
by every device of tugging at him, of slacking line to him, 
of humouring him, and of bullying him, that he can conceive. 
It always has an end—this sulking. After all, it is clear that 
the fish does not realise all its value, for if it appreciated the 
power of this Fabian policy properly it would perceive that 
it must be victorious. The fish could endure to lie at the 
bottom far longer than the angler could endure wading about 
and trying tostir it into activity. It is its activity, its energy, and 
its fighting, that, in their reaction, bring about the end of 
the battle. If the fish would lie there, it would never tire 
out its energies so that it might be BrouGur ExuaustEp To 
THE GarF, and.the struggle would only be limited by the 
limit of the angler’s endurance. There is a story of an old 
Surrey cricketer fielding out for an immense number of runs 
at Sheffield. ‘“’Ow do you feel?” a wag in the crowd asked 
him. ‘ Werry tired and werry ’ungry,” was the answer, ‘“ and 
wish I was ‘ome.’ That is exactly the condition of mind and 
body to which the salmon might soon hope to reduce the angler 
if only it realised the full merit of the vis inertig. The angler 
would not only feel ‘“‘werry tired and werry ‘ungry, and wish 
he was ’ome,” but he would give the business up as a bad 
job and go “ ’ome”’ to repair the ravages of fatigue and hunger, 
leaving the salmon to rub out the Jock Scott against a side 
oi rock. That would be the story of the fight under those 
circumstances. But, as a matter of fact, that is never the story 
of the fight. Salmo Cunctator never pursues this policy to its 
proper issue. He allows himself to be nagged into fight again, 
as a picador stirs into anger the sullen bull in the arena; 
and so he struggles and struggles till he can struggle no more, 
and comes home to the gaff, and thence to the dinner-table— 
such a good fish ! 

Such a good fish, and so much the better, in the view 
of those who eat him, from the fact that he has been caught 
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by themselves! It is said that the coursed hare gives the 
best flesh, the hunted deer the best venison. Possibly it is 
so with the salmon also, that all this desperate fighting has 
a subtle effect on his tissues, making them more toothsome. 
But probably it is the angler’s tooth, in reality, that is whetted 
the more keenly by the zest of the sport and the excitement, 
so that the salmon tastes the better therefor. We do not want 
our salmon tender, as we want our hare and venison.- Rather 





BROUGHT EXHAUSTED TO THE GAFF. 


we want our salmon hard and curdy, with the crisp flakes 
of curd lying amid his flesh. It islovely! And the gastronomic 
joy is heightened at every mouthful by the recollection of the 
thrill of the first tightening of the line, the reel’s whirr, the 
bend of the rod, the flashing water, the fateful battle, the 
victorious close. But the whole would not be half the fun if 
the salmon were not a good fish to eat. 
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T was announced some little time ago in the Academy that another “leading 
London paper” was about to go into the pul lisuing Lusiness and the book- 
selling business simultaneously. That paper is, of course, the Standard, 

which is going to publish an anthology in prose and veise selected by Dr. 
Garnett, late of the British Museum. There is no better judge of English 
literature than Dr. Garnett, and the conductors of the S/andard may be trusted 
to know their own business. But personally I hate all selections, except, 
perhaps, the ‘‘Go'den Treasury,” and the venture sounds to me a trifle dull. 
Sull, the most unlikely projects pay. 

Meanwhile a contemporary—it is the Oxtlook—-has waxed funny upon the 
subject ; and the fun is, on the whole, fairly well salted with genuine wit. It 
sugges's, for example, that the A/orning Post should bring out ‘* English County 
Families,” edited by Mr. Bernard Shaw; that Peach should issue ‘‘ Blair’s 


. Grave and Hervey’s Meditations Among the Tombs,” with illustrations by 


Ph.l May; and th.t the Daly Chronicle should publish the complete works of 
Dr. Henrik Ibsen. All the suggestions are genuinely funny, which is a great 
Ulessing in these dull days, and the last of them even suggests a thought. It 
is a peculiar law of journalism, which he who runs may read and verify for 
himself, that those papers which apparently appeal to the most common-place 
and vulgar consti uencies are distinguished by the most high-falutin’ criticisms 
of the drama, of literature, and of art. If you want thick and thin appreciation 
af Ibsen, look not to the old-established papers, but to the L’adly Chronicle. 
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To see the drama criticised with a daintiness of taste which is almost finicking 
and excessive, look at the S¢av, and read it, ifthe print and paper are not too 
much for your eyesight. You will find the critique to be of a very fair order of 
artistic merit ; the standard of criticism is high; the allusions are fecondite ; 
the style is artistic and even artificial. This has gone on for years, and it must 
be taken that the conduciors know their own business. They are not philan- 
thropists. Yet they know perfectly well that nine-tenths of their readers can 
have no idea what the critic is really talking about. And they are quite right. 
Ignorant readers are flattered at the notion that anybody has thought they are 
likely to understand the matter which is submitted to them. Moreover, if you are 
no critic to speak of, if your opinion is really hardly worth having—the reference 
here is not to Mr, A. B. Walkley or to the Daly Chronicle—there is nothing 
which pays better than unstinted admiration of a trivial product in literature. It 
proves for the moment, and to your own satisfaction at any rate, that you can 
discover genius. 

Newspapers, it was written in the preceding note, are not philanthropical 
institutions, Therefore if newspapers take to publishing and bookselling work, 
it may he taken that they do so because they have a shrewd idea that it will pay 
them pretty well. This brings in another subject which is being agitated a good 
deal just now, and that is the question whether advertisement pays. My own 
impression, which I shall support by a couple of examples given at the end of 
this note, is that advertisement pays beyond question, and that publishers would 
lengthen the lives of their books if they did not acquiesce in letting them drop 
into obscurity at the end of a brief season. I go further, and say that these 
newspaper enterprises pay because the advertisement which a great newspaper 
can give to its project is almost incalculably advantageous. Even more advan- 
tageous is the ill-natured criticism of rival newspapers. When, for example, 
allusions were made to the 7zmes reprint of ‘*‘ The Encyclopedia Britannica,” 
and it was said to be given away with a pound of tea, or words to that effect, 
the intention was by no means kind. But the results were rich. Conversation 
recently with a very distinguished author has also convinced me that there is a 
strong feeling among authors that publishers, by failing to advertise, allow many 
books to die prematurely. Also, within the last week, the author of an educa- 
tional work has informed me that a year ago he spurred his publisher, who is 
one of the most eminent of his tribe, to advertise. The circulation for the 
following publisher’s year was double the average. rj: 

I have a similar experience of my own. I once wrote a book which was 
reviewed at length on the day of issue by all the papers, or nearly all. Between 
them they annexed pretty well all of the good stories in the book, but I did 
not complain because, first of all, it would have been of no use, and secondly, 
the book had a roaring sale for two or three weeks, and I made money out of 
it. Then came the Christmas season ; the book was advertised no more; and 
it was clean forgotten and gone out of mind. Then, somehow or other, in the 
following June, there appeared a long and much-belated review. Now a review, 
good or bad, is an advertisement for which no payment is made, Immediately 
after the appearance of that review the sales of my poor little book revived 
again for a time. I have no doubt that they were due entirely to that 
review. 

So far not a word has been said about forthcoming books; but there is 
little doubt that, partly because of the likelihood of war, they are being kept 
back a good deal. Mr. Edmund Gosse’s ‘‘ John Donne,” the work of many 
years at odd times, will, however, be published before the end of the month by 
Mr. Heinemann. It will, I gather, be very much the reverse of an appreciation. 
An interesting book (Hodder and Stoughton) will be Mrs. Lynn Lynton’s 
reminiscences of Dickens, Thackeray, George Eliot, and others, which 
Miss Beatrice Harraden will edit. There could be no editor better fitted for the 
task. Lady Dilke’s first volume, of ‘‘ French Painters of the XVIIIth Century ” 
is in the hands of the printers, and will be issued by Messrs. Bell next month. 
Mr. John Morley, having broken the back of his Gladstone book, has under- 
taken Cromwell for the Century Magazine. Otherwise the vast majority of the 
announcements are distinctly dull. 


Books to order from the library :— 
‘©In. Monte Carlo.” Henry Sienkiewicz. Translated by L. C. de Soissons. 
(Greening. ) 
“* Love’s Depths.” George Ohnet. Translated by F. Rothwell. (Chatto.) 
‘* Bishop John Selwyn.” F. D, How.  (Isbister.) 
‘«Ts War Impossible?”—II, J. S. Bloch. (Richards.) 
‘¢ The Violet Flame.” F. T. Lane. (Ward. Lock.) 


SHOOTING GOSSIP. 


A ROYAL stag, as we know, is a stag with a head carrying antlers with 
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twelve tines; a stag whose head has more than twelve is now generally 

known as an imperial. There are those who object to the use of the 
latter term, on the ground that there is no authority for its use, maintaining, as 
they do, that a stag with twelve or more tines on his antlers isa royal one, and 
that only. There is some reason in this contention, for the term “ imperial ” 
has only been in use for the last quarter of a century, whereas a royal head has 
been so described for hundreds of years. In former times, when stalking was 
reserved for the kings and nobles, antlers were very much finer than they are 
now found to be. The peat bogs of Scotland, and the gravel beds of English 
valleys, occas‘onally yield fragments of antlers which show that stags of the 
present day—even the best of them—are far hehind the standard of heads carried 
by the stags which once roamed at will over Britain, from North to South. 

This season in the forests has already yielded some imperial heads, as we 
observe from the report of Macleay and Son, the well-known taxidermists 
in the Highland capital. Nine-tenths or more of the trophies secured in High- 
land forests during the autumn find their way to this firm for preservation. 
About 1,000 of the finest antlers pass through their hands every year, and their 
reports may therefore be accepted as describing from year to year the quality of 
the heads brought down. The finest trophy sent to them this year, stranse to 
say, was not secured in Scotland,,but in the forest of Muckross, in Killarney, 
which has for some years been rented by Mr. Ralph Sneyd. The stazs on 
Muckross are very large and handsome, with well-tined heads as a rule. We 
remember reading a full description of them about twenty years ago in one of 
the sporting magazines, written by the proprietur of Muckross, Mr. Herbert, 
himself. It showed that they could compare very favourably, both in horn and 
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haunch, with the Lest of Scotch stags, and that the stalking of them on 
Muckross afforded sport quite as exciting as that obtainable in a Highland 
forest. From Muckross the other day was sent to Inverness for preservation an 
imperial head of fourteen points, which Macieay pronounces the finest he has 
sven from Ireland, and superior to any trophy as yet obtained this year in Scotland. 
It is a very handsome head, beautifully branched, and well coloured. ae 
nearest approach to it in beauty is a head shot by Mr. Hargreaves on the forest o 
Gaick, in Inverness-shire, which is also an imperial of fourteen tines, though 
not so handsome as the Muckross trophy. Macleay and Son have published a 
long list of the various heads they have received from their patrons this autumn, 
but we may say shortly that with the exception of some trophies from Beaufort, 
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Ardverikie, etc., there is a singular a' sence of eleven or twelve poin‘ers therein 
compared with the same list in previous years. Unless the later successes in the 
forests show finer antlers, we fear the stalking season this year cannot come up 
to the average ; and when the whole returns are summed up in tabular form, as 
they are every year by Macleay, they will show very poorly beside some previous 
seasons’ figures. But the next fortnight is invariably productive of trophies, 
and, indeed, the first week or ten dys in October often redeems the season 
from reproach, because the finest stags are then beginning to wander and to become 
less careful of their safetv. Nevertheless, so far the returns are rather disap. 
pointing, showin; that stalking is not on'y late, but unproductive as yet of many 
noteworthy forest trophies. NEVIS, 










‘ HE season has not 
opened at all 
auspiciously from 


an artistic point of view, 
and “The Ghetto,” of 
which so much_ was 
expected, has not made 
its reputation so far. Now 
we place all our hopes in 
“King John.” at Her 
Majesty’s, and in ‘‘ Hearts 
are Trumps” at Drury 
Lane—for a strong drama may be an improvement on former 
strong dramas, and may be artistic on its own grade. ‘The 
Ghetto,” which aims high, is not artistic on any grade; more, 
it is not convincing and it is not interesting. 

Something has gone wrong somewhere. The original 
Dutch play by Herr Heyermans has been received with 
enthusiasm in many continental capitals. It was acclaimed a 
valuable contribution to dramatic literature—an intellectual study 
of Jewish life and character. It seems very much as if the play 
has been vulgarised for the British public—that the intellect and 
the character have been taken out of it in order to render it 
common-place and melodramatic. At one time the English 
version was to have been given a happy ending, but the manage- 
ment repented of this at the last moment. But it shows the 
spirit in which the task was entered upon of rendering into 
English what on the Continent was regarded as an important 
work of art. 

According to the play as we saw it at the Comedy Theatre, 
every Dutch Jew in the early part of the century was an out-and- 
out blackguard in one form or another—a cheat, a liar, a thief, a 
murderer-in-intent, a miser. There was no light and shade, they 
were all bad. Even the Rabbi is a casuist and a time-server. 
Even he agrees with the pettiness and ignobleness of the life of 
the Ghetto when the young apostate Jew asks him if there is 
nothing higher or better than this in Judaism. He even quotes 
Scriptural authority for the greedy, grasping life they lead. He 
does not say to the young man eager for truth, ‘“‘ Yes, you are 
right, and | am sorry. Centuries of oppression have driven our 
people back into themselves, have made them band themselves 
together for their own protection, fighting all the world, at first 
in self-defence and then from habit. You are right; it isa greedy 
and a deadening life, but we must have patience. Judaism is not 
only such as we see it in the Ghetto; it is great and grand, and 
its principles are everlasting. What we see here is only a little 
corner of it. Go out into the world and study mankind for 
yourself.” 

That would have been something like a minister of religion ; 
it would have given the scene an artistic balance, too; but no, 
the Rabbi is like all the rest, shifty and a trimmer. Who 
wonders that the young man begins to chafe against a life so 
horrible? Rafael, the hero, is a fellow of noble ideas and aspi- 
rations—but he is a Jew by birth only. He is a musician, and 
he has dreams of being a great composer. His father wants 
him to sit outside his general dealer’s shop and bargain with 
other Jews over wool and lace handkerchiefs. Because he will 
not, because he wishes to marry his father’s most superior-and 
beautiful Christian servant, instead of the opulent and wealthy 

ewess chosen for him, he is cursed and sworn at and disowned. 
fore than this, because he has secretly married the Christian, 
one of the leading Jews of the place suppresses his letters to her 
and swears to her that he is false, while his father, in order to 
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make her kill herself, tells 
her that his son is dead. 
She promptly throws herself 
into the canal, and is 
brought out lifeless as 
Rafael returns and_ the 
curtain falls. 

There is no more 
psychology in ‘‘ The 
Ghetto” than that. There 
is no more artistic balance than that. It is just a penny- 
plain-and-twopence-coloured picture of Judaism. The blind old 
father is supposed to be as passionately devoted to his son as he 
was to his dead wife. The tombstone of the grave of his wife is 
rotting away for lack of a few pence, and the son’s life is to be 
ruined by the death of the woman he loves and for whom he has 
sacrificed everything in order that he may marry the dowry of 
a wealthy co-religionist. There is no human nature in all this. 
In the writing of it there has either been anti-Semitic animus— 
probably in the original, and this may have accounted for its 
success on the Continent—or a lack of appreciation of human 
nature—Jewish or Gentile. 

There is one theatrically effective scene in the English 
version, where Rafael, standing on the steps of the synagogue, 
offers his soul to auction. His father and the father of the 
woman they wish to force him to marry are delighted, they think 
he has consented to do their will at last, and that this is only his 
fanciful way of getting the dowry increased. And they bid 
higher and higher. But then the Christian girl comes and offers 
the only fair exchange, the only proper price—her heart for his 
heart, her soul for his soul. It is a dramatic moment, too long 
drawn out. At the end of the play there is a glimpse of truth 
and nature, thanks to the fine acting of Mr. Kyrle Bellew, the 
restraint and reality of his pathos. ‘I amalone. I ama Jew,” 
are the last words of the drama, and he said them beautifully. 

Mrs. Brown-Potter has not the simplicity of style or the 
natural manner necessary to such a part as that of the Christian 
girl; Miss Constance Collier played admirably as her rival, the 
Jewess; Mr. Titheradge gave a striking performance of the blind 
father. 





HERE can be no doubt of the success of the new Drury Lane melodrama, 
| ‘‘Hearts are Trumps.” It comprises a series of astonishing stage 
pictures, an exciting and interesting story, and a freshness most unusual 
in such pieces. One of the scenes which will make the fortune of the play is 
that of the ‘‘ Frivolity”” Music Hall, where the Drury Lane audience see the 
‘* Frivolity ” audience facing them—real people, to all intents and purposes a 
real building and a real stage; it is astonishing. The other is the Alps, with 
the avalanche, with people swinging by ropes over yawning chasms and falling 
‘rom the tops of mountains to the abysses leneath, whi'e boulders and masses of 
tock trundle down the sides of the precipice. Then there is the beautiful hall 
of Oak Dene, one of the finest interiors ever placed upon the stage ;' the 
charming repr sentation of a féte at the Botanical Gardens, Regent’s Park ; the 
Royal Academy, with the “ private view ” crowds ; the fashionable milliner’s in 
Bond Street, filled w.th customers and attendants—all prodigal, brilliant, 
wonderful. - Having said so much, we leave Mr. Cecil Raleigh’s new dram. 
lor the present, hoping to return to it again at an early opportunity. 

We are to have another musical play—it is called.an ‘‘ operatic farce ”—at 
the Strand Theatre. Its title is ‘‘The Prince of Borneo,” and its chief claim to 
interest lies in the fact that Mr. Sidney Jones has written the music. 

‘* The Degenerates” has proved so successful that its run is to be prolonged 
at the Garrick Theatre when the regular Haymarket company returns from its 
tour to its Loncon home. ‘‘ The Degenerates ” is a success of curiosity ; not in 
any way a success of art. But that it is a success there is no ga nsaying. 

It is to be hoped that there are a sufficient number of really earnest playgoers 
to make the new venture at the Princess of Wales’s Theatre, Kennington, 4 
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success. If the enterpvise fails it will mean that there really is no considerable 
body of people who love the drama except as the merest amusement. At 
Kennington, Mr. Murray Carson provides us with Shakespeare lovingly and 
reverently treated; he has revived ‘* Richard III.” in a manner wholly 
commendable—adequately staged, carefully played. “He has surrounded himself 
with capable and earnest artists, including Mrs. Bernard Beere, Miss Bessie 
Hatton, and Miss Grace Warner, Mr. Macklin, and Mr. Matthew Brodie. 
Everything has been done to make the play first and foremost. If Mr. Carson 
goes on as he has begun, if the public will support him as he deserves to be 
supported, the new 7égzme at Kennington—which the enterprise of its proprietor, 
Mr. Robert Arthur, has rendered possible—will be of the happiest augury. 

Rehearsals of the new play by Captain Marshall are now in full swing at 
the Court Theatre. Captain Marshall is a dramatist of whom we expect much, 
He is one of the infinitesimal number of dramatists to whom we look to succeed 
the great ones of the present The wit and humour and invention of ‘ His 
Excellency the Governor,” at the same theatre, displayed one side of the author’s 
talent; ‘* The Broad Road,” though not a successful or wholly satisfactory play 
at Terry’s, was yet so full of thought and originality, that it was better than a 
good many successes on a less worthy and ambitious plane. The new piece is 
in the light vein of the former work, but we hope that Captain Marshall will 
soon make another effort in a serious direction. 

His new play is a topical satire, the story of which takes us to an 
apocryphal country, which, however, there will be little difficulty in placing. 
All sorts of distinguished personages—even kings and queens and cardinals, if 
rumour prove not false—will be seen in the piece, and all sorts of things—even 
the “high diplomacy ”—will be lightly satirised. There are no bounds to 
Captain Marshall’s courage, you see. 

It is excellent news to hear that Mr. Nat Goodwin and his company are 
not to leave us after all, having made arrangements to cancel their American 
engagements to prolong their stay among us. But as ‘‘ The Christian” has to 
be produced shortly at the Duke of York’s Theatre, “An American Citizen,” 
and that most charming American citizeness, Miss Maxine Elliott, will migrate 
to the Comedy, whence ‘‘ The Ghetto ” is soon to be withdrawn. 

Before these lines are in print, ‘‘ The Moonlight Blossom,” by Mr. Fernald, 
with Mr. Forbes Robertson and Mrs. Patrick Campbell in the cast, will have 
been produced at the Prince of Wales’s Theatr . PHEBUS. 
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NCAMPED upon the landward side of the same island— 
E the Staples— where the guillemots’ pinnacles jut out 
to seaward, we found the quaint little sea-parrots. 

Leaving the bare rock promontory where we had stood 
to watch the crowd of guillemots, we stepped from the rock on to 
soft ground, where the bare cliff is suddenly carpeted with a thick 
growth of grasses, campion, nettle, and thistle, and our feet sank 
at almost every step into the birds’ burrows. Along the cliff, 
where we looked down some 4oft., puffins were perched in groups 
and lines of fifty or. sixty, and as they espied us they flew out 
to sea with a rush, and the loud “ burr” of their stiff wings 
filled the air. Many others flew wheeling in quick circles 
over our heads, their small wings beating fast, their gaudy 
orange beaks and feet shining bright in the sun, and their 
cry, like the ringing of a tiny silver bell, repeated continually. 
Some carried a load of fish, three or four, with which -treasure 
they braved us to shoot into their burrows at our very feet. 





PUFFINS AT HOME. 


The colony here is not so numerous as some of those else- 
where on our coasts, as at St. Kilda, for instance, where Mr. 


‘Dixon says that the birds “number at a verysmodetate com- 


putation many millions.” Here, however, they were in thousands, 
and the scene was one of lively activity. The birds were 
continually coming and going, with the shining little fish depending 
from their beaks, their quick, whizzing flight resolving itself into 
a mazy dance, as they whirled round and round above the 
interlopers. The ground round about us was dotted with the 
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quaint little figures in black hoods ani jackets and white waist- 
coats, especially near the edge of the cliff; and it was most 
amusing to watch the defiant way in which these anxious parents 
darted into the tunnels where the young lay, or came out 
cautiously and looked about with suspicion. 

It is perhaps fortunate. that the puffin chooses to make 
its nursery out of sight,-for in the open all the robbers in 
bird-land would be attracted by the gorgeous and monstrous 
beak of this sitting bird. We were in time to see it in all its 
glory, and held a bird in our hands to examine the extraordinary 
structure, with its delicate lines of pale blue and red on the 
yellow basis, and the curious excrescences which adorn it in 
the breeding season. We admired with caution, however, for 
this beak is as formidable as it looks, and we were warned not 
to thrust our arm into the burrows, where we might encounter 
a grip of the hand that would not betoken fellowship and good- 
will. We opened one or two of the burrows from the top, and 
found the single nestling—a downy ball of rusty black with 
a very modest black beak—not at all taken aback by the sudden 
appearance of daylight and giants, but a wideawake little creature 
that hissed at us and prepared to defend hearth and home against 
us with a courage worthy of its elders and betters; and respecting 
this temerity, we covered it in again—I hope to their satisfaction. 
Most of the puffins have had to employ their big beaks and 
dig their own tunnels here, as there are but few rabbits on 
the island, though they prefer usurping a ready-made shelter 
when it is to be had. 

After a long afternoon spent in the midst of this busy throng 
we embarked to return, but ere we left we tried to see by what 
trick or sleight of beak the funny little fishers contrived to catch 
and carry four fish ata time. But though the water was dotted 
with birds fishing all round us, none were near enough for us 
to see what they did down under the clear water. All we saw 


- was that a bird would dive and. come up with one fish, then dive 


and come up with two, then disappear and come up with three, 
and then without dropping the others catch a fourth. And 
as we set sail, and the glory of evening bathed the island, and the 
little black dwarfs sat in the golden light and watched us depart, 
we felt we were leaving an enchanted rock, with these conjurers 
for its ‘gentle people.” FLORENCE ANNA FULCHER. 








NOTICE that the author of ** Notes and Anticipations” in a prominent 
weekly contemporary is disinclined to believe that his two efforts on the 
Ascot ‘* going ” last June had anything to do with Cyllene’s compulsory 

retirement from the training ground to the stud, That this great horse did not 
break down then and there, on the conclusion of his victory in the Gold Cup, is 
true, but that does not prove that he did not there start the mischief which 
eventually put a stop to his racing career, whilst the fact that he was doing 
work of some sort for another two months afterwards may only mean that, with 
such a sound horse as he was, it took all that time for the shakinz he received 
on the Royal Heath to make its full effects felt. The fact remains that 
Cyllene went to Ascot a sound horse, he won two races there in three days, on 
ground absolutely unfit to race on, and he has never run since, and never will 
again. It is not as if there were anything to be surprised at in this. It happens 
every year with unfailing regularity, and the list of good horses who have veen 
for ever settled by the disgraceful state of the Ascot race-course is a much longer 
one than may be generally realised. 

Last week’s racing was of a very unimportant description, and the most 
interesting was that seen at the Royal Caled nian Hunt and Western Meeting at 
Ayr. The handsome Champ de Mars was the hero of the meeting, winning the 
Calzdonian Hunt Cup on Wednesday and the County Cup on Thursday. For 
the latter event, however, he was allowed to walk over, whilst he had only one 
opponent, Lord Rosebery’s moderate three year old Sybaris, to account for on 
Wednesday. Still he was giving that filly 14lb. more than weight for age, and 
outstrode her all the way, eventually winning in a canter by four lengths. There 
is no doubt that the winner is a remarkably fine horse, and a very well-bred one, 
too, and he must have been unlucky not to have won more races than he has 
done this season. He beat Dominie II. very easily over the New Mile at Ascot, 
giving the Yankee 8lb. for the year, and I shall be surprised if he does not win 
a good hindicap some day. 

Lord Rosebery’s Dandy Lad, who had finished nowhere in the Nursery 
Handicap Plate on the opening day, did better in a race of the same description 
on Thursday, winning, somewhat easily, by a length in the hands of his 
trainer. The son of Jadas and Serpentine came out with a good reputation last 
spring, but this was his maiden victory, and I am afraid that none of Ladas’s first 
crop of juveniles are likely to justify the extravagant expectations which were 
formed of them as yearlings. At the same time, I am told that we have not 
yet seen the best of them in public, and also that there is a smart daughter of 
Orme, of the same age, at Kingsclere, who has yet to be seen on a race-course. 
The Ayrshire Handicap Plate, run over a mile and three, furlongs, is worth 
1,000 sovs., and was last week won by Gyp, a dantghter of “Grafton ‘and 
Phantassie, by Isonomy. How impossible it is to get away from the potenty 
of the Yardley blood—inbreeding to Whalebone. ' 

The last day of the meeting saw the Ayr Gold Cup, a handicap of 300 sovs., 
and run over a mile and a furlong, won by Portebella, by Pin: on out of Mystery 
Maid; and Queen Fairy took the concluding event of the afternoon, the 
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A:ran Welter Mile Plate. The winner, who is by the beautifully-bred Oberon 
out of Lady Lothian, dam of Spook, was a useful two year old, but has never 
yet “one anything to fulfil her early promise. 

There were big fields and a capital attendance at Lingfield on Friday 
and Saturday, though the sport was -not of much interest. On the first 
day that disappointing three year od, Boniface, was well beaten again, 
and disgraced, by Erimurus, in the Lingfield Autumn Stakes. The most 
intcrcsting event of the second day was the defeat of Silver Fox, in the Club 
Open Welter Plate, by King of the Plains. The three year old was only in 
receipt of 3lb. from the five year old Si'ver Fox, and it looked all the 11 to 4 
which were the odds laid on the last-named. He looked all over a winner, too, 
at the distance, but failing to resist the youngster’s challenge, was beaten by 
three parts of a length. The winner is by that stoutly-bred sire, Salisbury, out 
of Empress Eucenie, by Claremont. I am afraid that the handsome Silver Fox 
cannot be relied on always to do his best. 

After such a singularly uninteresting week’s racing, I may, perhaps, be 
allowed to hark bick for a moment to Doncaster. Some of my readers may 
remember that at the | eginning of the present season I advised all such as are 
fond of backing their opinions to follow John Porter and Huggins, and the 
successes of these two stables since then would have put plenty of money into 
the pockets of those who followed this advice. At Doncaster this year, horses 
trained by John Porter won the St. Leger, the Great Yorkshire Handicap, the 
Doncaster Cup, avd the principal Nursery, whilst Huggins’s stable also scored 
fi ur times, including the Champagne Stakes. With regard to this last event, | 
am inclined to think that the best colt of the day won, especially as the excuse 
made for Simon Dale, namely, that Bettyfield took him off his legs in the first 
two ferlongs, tells against him, rather than in his favour, if it istrue. At the 
same time, Sensation has given us no genuine stayer as yet, and St. Simon has ; 
whilst brilliant as some of the Americans have shown themse'ves over mile 
courses, we have not seen one since Foxhall that could really stay over a 
dis ance of ground. Bettyfield, who showed great speed in this race, failed to 
stay home, and a better filly is Vain Duchess, who was running over six furlongs 
when she gave 3lb. and an easy beating to Lutetia. Alvescot, who beat the 
daughter of Isinglass and Sweet Duchess at 12lb. at Stockton, and is a son of 
Racl.urn, is a good-looking colt, and doubtless smart, whilst Dusky Queen, who 
finished fourth in the Champagne Stakes at Doncaster, has shown herself a very 
spredy filly. She also is by St. Simon, as too is La Roche, another winner at 
te meeting, and next to Orme the Welbeck sire was the champion of the week. 

Little or no interest attaches to the pedigrees of the majority of last week’s 
winners, with the exception of Champ de Mars. That grand colt is by 
Mrrtagon out of Fleur de Marie, by Hermit, her dam Princess Mary II., by 
Toxophilite. Birdcatcher and Sweetmeat has always been a winning combina- 
tion, and Martagon is by Bend Or, son of Doncaster, by Stockwell (Birdcatcher) 
out of Tiger Lily, by Macaroni, son of Sweetmeat, and straining back to 
Birdcatcher through her dam, Polly Agnes. Martagon is therefore bred to sire 
race-horses, and if he can get many like Champ de Mars, he is just the sort of 
sire wanted at the present day. Fleur de Marie, through her sire ‘Hermit, 
brings in to this combination the Touchstone strain, which always nicks so well 
with it, whilst she also inherits some very hard blood through her dam’s sire, 
Toxophilite. Royal Hampton, the sire of Forfarshire, who may make the best 
colt of his age, is worthily upholding the line of good old Hampton, and is a 
long way ahead of Sheen, who gets a grest many bad-tempered children for 
some reason or another, and Ayrshire, whose stock, strange to say, considering 
how well he himself stayed, are mostly deficient in stamina. Still, both these 
sons of Hampton had a winner last week, and there is still time for them to get 
sons as good as they were themselves. 

There is very little to write about in connection with either the Cesarewitch 
or Cambridgeshire. In fact, the market on the former handicap is seldom 
reliable until nearer the day, whilst the Houghton Week event is generally best 
left alone until after the decision of the long-distance race. For this I can at 
present see nothing that has any chance of beating Scintillant, if he will. do his 
best with only 6st. 5lb. He ran a good horse in the St. Leger the week before 
last, but he gave some trouble at the post, and may very: likely give more with a 
light-weight boy, ‘alveley is hardly likely to run, or he would take some 
beating, for all his 1olb, extra, but Merman is surely over-weighted with gst., 
proved sticker and first favourite as he is, At Jeddah, a four year old 
Derby winner, with 8st. 13]b., and a great, fine. weight-carrying hoise, one is 
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Lound to make a stop, and should Marsh be able to send him to the 
post in his best form his class will get him very near the tront. At any 
rate, I think he is bound to give 6lb. to the three year old Lord Edward II., who 
may also have been shaken when he finished second to Cyllene for the Ascot 
Cup this summer. I do not believe in either of the ‘‘ Walers,” The Grafter or 
Battalion II., but that very handsome and stoutly-bred filly, Irish Ivy, is bound 
to be dangerous with 8st., which includes a 5lb. penalty for her win a 
Doncaster. 

The four year old Sherbuin, with 2lb. less than the Irish three year old, iy 
about the same as Uncle Mac, with 7st. 1olb., and this form will take some 
beating ; but I cannot fancy Damocles with 7st. 111b.. seeing that on his Derby 
running he must be more than 21lb, behind Flying Fox. Still, if he realiy 
stays as well as his friends assert, he might get a place. Of Hawfinch I don’t 
know what tothink. I have always believed him a stayer, and do so still, but 
his career since he left Kingsc'ere rather puts one off; and though it would not 
surprise me in the least to see him win with 7st. 1olb., I should be afraid to 
back him. I doubt if Jiffy II. really stays, although she has been backed at 
100 to 8, nor can I imagine why anyone should have taken the same price about 
Fiambard, and Innocence I believe to |e a bad horse. Chubb is supposed to 
stay, and Ercildoune might be capable of anything. Of Veroscop:, who is not 
badly treated with 6st. sib., I have heard a good account, and I shall be 
surprised if Slowburn, 6st. 4lb., is not well backed before the day. Personally, 
I have most fancy for Jeddah, Irish Ivy, and Scintillant at the present moment, 

Sly Fox, Good Luck, and General Peace are most enquired after for the 
Cambridgeshire, in which, however, Scintillant again stops the way with 6st. 5lb., 
whilst Irish Ivy is not badly in with 7st. 111b., though probably the longer race 
will suit her best. I have a sort of an idea that we have not yet seen the best of 
Maluma, who has been given 7st. 12lb,, nor should I care to oppose Eazer, even 
with gst., and a little out of his distance, if he were to go to the post. That 
Scinti lant can win both the Cesarewitch and Cambridgeshire if he chooses to try, 
there is very little doubt. At Manchester to-morrow (Friday) Vain Duchess will 
probably win the Michaelmas Plate, and the best of Marsh’s ought to account 
for the Lancaster Nursery, The best of Robinson’s looks like having a chance 
in the September Hand.cap at Hurst Paik on Saturday. OurrPost. 
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E are proud of many things in North Mayo—of our 
\ \ Mount Nephin, which dominates all the Western 
landscape, a huge mound of blue rising above all 
the lesser hills; of Loch Conn and its beautiful scenery; of 
the rugged sea-coast, second to none in its fierce grandeur of 
beetling cliffs that fight for ever with the might of the Atlantic. 
But more than all these do we feel pride in our river. At the 
thought of the Mcy we feel uplifted with serene content, not 
so much because of its size and beauty—though neither is 
contemptible—but because of its great reputation as a salmon 
river. Anglers come from far and near — serious Saxons, 
mercurial Celts, City men, men of leisure, artistic men; we 
know them all, as they come hurrying to spend every available 
hour of their holidays on the Moy. Some of these visitors cause 
us not a little amusement, being very amateurish indeed in their 
knowledge of the gentle art; but some move us to ungrudging 
admiration by their neat equipment in tackle and outfit, and by 
their deft manipulation of graceful Castle Connell rods. Whether 
practised fishermen or novices, we wish them all good luck 
while on the river, and many happy returns to this angling 
paradise. The fish do not run to a great size—from 6lb. to 
glb. is the average—but no 
one who has played a fresh- 
run Moy grilse of 7lb. for an 
hour or two will desire any 
livelier sport, or a_ pluckier 
fish at the end of his line: 
nor need he feel anything but 
triumph when at last he lands 
the handsome little fish, with 
his gleaming sides, small 
aristocratic head, and_ thick 
shoulders—a very model of 
what a salmon ought to be. 
Should the fates be un- 
propitious and the water out 
of order, as will happen, alas! 
sometimes, even in the _ best- 
regulated rivers, there is: still 
a great deal in the district to 
interest those who are willing 
to be interested in a new 
country, a new people —a 
terra incognita to the ordinary 
tourist. As Ruskin says of 
climatic surroundings: ‘‘ There 
is no such thing as_ bad 
weather—only every kind of 
delightful weather ’’; so 1 say 
every country is beautiful, 
except where man has made 
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manufactories; but it would bea very dull or very prejudiced 
eye that could find no beauty in the neighbourhood of our river. 
There is much variety in its course from where it issues in its 
turbulent and noisy youth from the parent loch and dashes over 
the shallows under Foxford Bridge, to that treacherous passage 
over shifting sand-banks known as the Moy Bar, where many 
a pleasure party has come to an untimely end, and where 
the river finds its ultimate goal in the waters of the vast 
Atlantic. 

Early in the life of the stream it winds like a snake among 
marshy meadows where the snipe breed, and you may see flocks 
of wild geese feeding like their domestic cousins, reminding one 
of Hans Andersen’s charming tales. Further on the river runs 
under a picturesque spur of the Ox Mountains, and through 
some beautiful private de- 
mesnes, where the water 
reflects the beauty of the 
banks, and birch and alder 
dip their branches in the 
current. Further still comes a 
wide expanse of bog, reaching 
almost to the horizon on each 
side. And let me here say 
there are few scenes more 
beautiful than a monotony of 
bog, with its gorgeous colour- 
ing of heather, sphagnum, 
vivid crimson and emerald 
green, flaunting white cotton 
grass, and black earth with here 
and there a gleam of water 
margined with mace reeds 
and feathery grasses. Here 
the bog is bounded by blue 
mountains, except where 
following the river’s course 
are seen the trees and tall 
cathedral spire which mark P. Knox-Gore. 
the little western metropolis 
of Ballina, where the Moy is spanned, and the countics 
of Mayo and Sligo joined, by two handsome bridges. Ballina 
is a busy place, and boasts a railway as well as the watery 
highway of the river. Should the intelligent angler have some 
hours to spare, and like to study the manners and customs 
of the Irish at home, he could not do better than stroll through 
the streets on market day. He will find them fairly crammed 
with the farmers and their families, all intent on business, not 
only selling but buying too, for the Irish peasant of to-day 
is a far better customer of the local shop-keeper than were 
his ancestors in the old days, when the farmer’s great-coat and 
his wife’s skirt and cloak were grown, spun, woven, and made at 
home. And endless wear they gave, far better than the shop- 
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made garments worn now; the handsome blue cloth cloaks 
used often to be handed down as heirlooms from mother to 
daughter. 

Ballina has a considerable trade with Liverpool and other 
ports, the ships coming up to the quay within a mile of the 
town. Below Ballina the Moy widens out into a great river, 
very imposing at high tide, having the beautiful wooded shore 
of Belleek on one side as far as you can see; on the other the 
ruins of Castle Connor, the trees of Moy View and Kilanley, and 
a far-away glimpse of sand-hills. Beyond the woods of Belleek 
are the two very interesting ruined abbeys of Rosserk and Moyne, 
both excellently repaired by the Board of Works. Rosserk is 
much the oldest, and in the process of restoration, or, rather, 
preservation, some stones were found at Moyne which had 
jormed part of the older building. 
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Like all the old monastic buildings, these occupy most 
* eligible” sites, well sheltered, the best of rich land, and the rive: 
close by to supply the monastic fish-ponds. What timesthose woul¢ 
have been for anglers! and what quantities of fish must hav 
been in the river when salmon were of no commercial value, 
and were not exploited, as now, when, from where they begin, 
while yet in the sea, to make for the mouth of the river, 
through its length nets are spread for the luckless creatures. 
The wonder is that any escape. 

Within the grounds of Belleek are the remains of one of 
the castles of the famous Graine-in- Whaile, anglice Grace 
O’Malley, Chieftainess of Connaught, a striking figure in Irish 
history, and theme of many a song and legend. This celebrated 
heroine was daughter of Owen O’Malley, Chief of West 
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Connaught, who varied the mcnotony of tribal warfare on land 
with occasional piratical excursions by sea. His young daughter 
accompanied him on these expeditions, and found a corsair’s life 
so much to her taste that after her father’s death, her brother 
being still a minor, Grace herself took the command of the fleet 
of galleys, and made so many and such successful forays that 
a large reward was offered by the English Government for the 
apprehension of this daring rover. Eventually troops were 
sent from Galway and besieged her castle of Carrigahooley, 
but after a fortnight’s siege the soldiers were obliged to retire, 
defeated by the valour of Grace and her retainers. 

Whether time sobered the proud spirit or love proved more 
potent than the Quéen’s soldiers it is hard to say, but we find 
Grace in later life marrying 
(as her second husband) Sir 
‘Richard Burke, and assisting 
with her followers the forces 
of the Government in Con- 
naught. She proved a valu- 
able ally, and Queen Elizabeth 
sent her an invitation to Court ; 
so our heroine set out with 
her galleys for London about 
the year 1575, and was 
received with great honour by 
the Queen, who offered to 
make her a countess, when 
Grace replied with much spirit 
and dignity that ‘their rank 
being equal, as both were 
princesses, neither could confer 
any honour on the other.” 

It was on her return from 
England that Grace’s fleet 

Copyrignt — stopped at Howth for provisions, 
but was unable to obtain any, 
for the castle gates were closed, the family being at dinner. This 
behaviour was such an outrage on Grace O’Malley’s ideal of 
Irish hospitality that, seeing a little boy playing on the beach, 
and learning he was Lord Howth’s heir, she had him carried 
to her ship, and bore him away with her to Connaught. Nor 
would she restore the heir of the St. Lawrences till she had 
exacted a promise from Lord Howth that never again should 
his gates be closed against guest or stranger during dinner-time. 
And it is said, in obedience to this promise, to this day the gates 
of Howth Castle are flung hospitably open as dinner is announced. 
Among the treasures of the ancient pile is, I believe, a picture 
representing the abduction of the heir by the pirate princess. 

When will some wizard’ of the West arise to familiarise 
to us by his magic pen in thrilling tale and stirring song the 
romance of Irish history, as the great Sir Walter did for that 
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of Scotland? It would do 
more to bring about the union 
of hearts than all the Home 
Rule speeches ever spoken. 
At present very few Irishmen 
know anything about the 
history of their native land 
before its conquest by Eng- 
land, although one would 
imagine it to be as necessary 
as a knowledge of Scotch or 
French history. 
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Joe he was a happy, 
if somewhat dirty, 
terrier. I say ‘‘terrier,” but 









how much of him was terrier 
would perhaps have puzzled 
a dog-fancier to say. 

The shortest way to my 
work led me through some 
slums, and it was there I first 
made Joe’s acquaintance. | 
was walking along the path 
at a quick pace—for I am no 
lover of slums—when some- 
thing like a bundle of rags 
suddenly shot from an archway 
and landed between my feet, nearly bringing me to the 
ground. I picked up the bundle, which proved to be a small 
fair-haired child, whose blue eyes showed ominous signs of tears. 
Following the child came a dog, who showed still more ominous 
signs of a desire to fix his teeth in my legs. With a presence of 
mind which rarely deserts me, I quickly drew from my pocket 
the first coin that felt like a penny, and pressed it into the hand 
of the little girl. She looked at it, so also did I, and somewhat 
to my annoyance perceived the coin to be a half-crown. After a 
careful examination, and a solemn moment of meditation, the 
girl smiled and showed it to the dog, who, taking in the situation 
at a glance, jumped round me and wagged his tail. 

As a rule I dislike children, but there was something in this 
delicate little girl and the squalor of her surroundings that 
touched me. ‘Therefore, when next I saw her I smiled and 
nodded, and after a few such meetings we became friends. We 
did not converse together very much, but she and her dog would 
often wait for me in the morning or evening—not, I fear, that 
these attentions were quite disinterested, for | sometimes had a 
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penny for the little girl and a biscuit for the dog, whose name I 
learned was Jor. 

One day | missed the child. I met Joe wandering about the 
streets and looking the very picture of despondency. Owing to 
Joe having an undershot jaw, it was especially difficult for him 
to look sad. I therefore felt that a sorrow which could overcome 
such an obstacle must indeed be great, and too deep for any 
comfort from me. 

Several days passed thus. But I soon noticed that Joe 
was beginning to court my attention. He would run up to me, 
slightly move his tail, then trot to the archway ‘where I had first 
seen him, and look round to assure himself that I was following. 
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IN QUIET WATERS. 


Patiently he continued these tactics, until at last 1 determined to 
satisfy him. Passing through the archway, Ientered a mean 
little court, where Joe ran up to a door and whined gently. I 
followed and knocked. The door was opened by a pale and 
dreary-looking woman, who contemplated me with some surprise. 
Having followed the dog merely out of curiosity, I was some- 
what nonplussed, and found it difficult to open up a conversation. 

“Is this your dog ?”’ I asked. 

The woman, obviously suspecting I had come to see about 
the dog licence, answered, ‘‘ Well, not exactly, sir.” 

So far as I could see there was no other subject but the dog 
about which we could possibly talk, so I continued to. speak 
about him. 

‘‘] have taken rather a fancy to him,” I said, “and if he 
had been your property I would perhaps have made you an offer 
for him.” 

The woman’s look of suspicion vanished, and she received 
my proposal with alacrity. ‘‘ Won’t you step in?” she said. 

I did step in, crossing the threshold of a bare and desolate 


kitchen. The woman handed me the only available 
chair. I felt slightly ill at ease, and sat down with 


almost too much promptitude for the strength of the 
chair. 

‘Well, sir,” the woman began, “ the dog aint 
exactly mine. He belongs to my little Annie, and it 
would fair break her heart to think of partin’ wi’ Joe. 
But she’s too ill, poor thing, is Annie, to care about 
anything. Doctor says she must have this and that, 
but money’s hard to get these times. What would you 
be willing to give, sir?” 

I am ofa distinctly careful nature in money matters, 
but I could not help feeling sorry for the little girl. I 
glanced at the dog, whose value I estimated at a bad 
half-crown. ‘Two pounds,” I answered, munificently. 

The woman’s eyes opened with astonishment, but 
collecting her wits in a moment, she replied, * He is 
worth a bit more than that, sir, but seeing the trouble 
I'm in, I'll be glad to get the money, so you may 
have him.” 

I paid the money and led the dog away, secured 
by a piece of string. 

I took Joe home, and fed him on the delicacies 
most likely to charm a dog. But he did not seem happy. 
The next day I went into the country for a few days’ 
holiday and took him with me. I did everything | 
could to flatter and please him. . I photographed him. 
He seemed even less happy. took him into my 
tedrcom at night, and gave him a basket to lie in. He 
retused to lie in the basket and roamed all over the room, 
gently whining and sniffing about the whole night. It seemed 
to me rather strange that a dog who could never have had any 
opportunity of enjoying the material pleasures which make up 
canine happiness, as I understood it, should esteem those things 
so lightly when they came his way. Instead of his miserable 
cellar he had a comfortable basket; instead of scraps from the 
gutter here was food in plenty for him. Yet he never ceased to 
complain about his altered state; instead of being happy he was 
miserable. The only excuse possible for him was that he might 
be showing sorrow for his former mistress, who was, as l 
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surmised, lying at the point of death. Bearing this possibility in 
mind, I overlooked his pessimistic attitude towards my advances, 
consoling myself with the fancy that in time he would be equally 
devoted to mysels and to my memory. 

I returned to town rather wearied by his continual low 
whine, and after collecting my luggage at the station I missed 
oe. He had seized the first chance that offered of deserting me. 

Since that day I have never recovered Joe. Shortly after- 
wards I met him in a side street, walking with the little girl. 
She looked in perfect health, having recovered from her illness, 
which may have been a cold in the head or a slight attack 
of measles, for anything I know. At her side walked Joe, 
proudly and happily, and they both welcomed my approach 
with enthusiasm. 

What was I todo? Weighing the matter carefully, I found 
that the key to the position lay with Joe. I had bought him, 
but he steadfastly refused to consider himself my property. It 
would have been possible, 1 suppose, to claim him and tie him 
up, but to keep so strict a watch over him would have been 
distasteful to me. The chief attraction about a dog is his 
devotion to his master; it is ridiculous to keep a dog who is 
devoted to somebody else. There was no doubt I was cheated 
thoroughly—but by whom was I cheated? The woman who 
actually sold me the dog would have told me to take him and 
welcome ; so she could not be to blame. As for the little girl 
and Joe, they were ignorant and innocent of the transaction. 
Being uncertain what to do, I did nothing. 

I have, however, Joe’s photograph. He was an expensive 
sitter, for he charged me £2 for taking his portrait. 

H. J. Drackensury. 
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(To THE EpiToR oF “CountrRY Lire.” ]’ 
Sir,—I am thinking very seriously of starting next year a poultry farm, but 
before doing so, if you or any readers of your valuable paper could inform me 
what capital, what quantity of land would be required, what is the best book on 
poultry farming, and give any information on the subject, I would be very 
greatly obliged. —JANITA. 

[There is very l.ttle doubt but that the majority of poultry farms that have 
been established in this country have failed to 1ealise the expectations of their 
owners. The primary reasons for this are, first, the inexperience of the poultry 
farmers, who, having embarked in a business the details of which they were 
ignorant, neither selected nor managed their birds properly ; secondly, the fact 
that the fowls were over-ciowded ; third'y, the difficulty of finding a permanent 
market. Of course many so-called ‘ balance-sheets” have been published, 
but very rarely do these contain any re‘erence to such subjects as tle cost of 
labour and marketing the birds, the interest upon capital invested, the expense 
of keeping the prenises in repair, ard such-like matters which any business 
man would be compelled to take into consideration. On the other hand, those 
who fatten poultry for tal.le purposes, and purchase their chickens from breeders 
or higglers in large or small numters, usually make money if they are care‘ul. 
It is probal le, too, that a person who instituted a well-thought-out system of 
higgling, z.¢., of purchasing chickers and eggs from those who have them to 
dispose of, and reselling them to hotels or wholesale dealers, would find the 
business profitable. Regarding your enquiry as to the amount of capital or 
land required, it is very difficult to advise you, as you say nothing of your own 
ideas. In that part of the country where rents are low the expenses of carriage 
are higher, but you should get your land for about 25s. per acre. The necessary 
amount would depend upon the number of birds you propose keeping, and this 
again should be regulated by your experience of poultry management. If you 
have not any acquaintance with this subject, we strongly advise you to gain 
experience be ore you embirk ujon what after all is a risky speculation. 
Remember, too, that it does not folluw that because one man can do well with 
100 lirds on one acre of ground another will succeed with 1,000 upon 
ten acres. —ED. ] 


S?ANISH IRIS, AND CARPETING PLANTS FOR FLOWER BEDS. 
[To THE EpITOR oF ‘*CouNTRY LIFE.”j 

Sir,—I have planted a large fan-shaped bed in nine divisions with different 

kinds of daffodils. 1. Would Sperish iris planted be:ween the daffodils be 

good to bloom afier they are over? 2. What do you recommend as a 

permanent carpet for the beds through which the bulbs could push their way in 

spring ?— YouNG Curious. 

Yes. You could scarcely choose a better flower for the purpose than the 
Spanish iris, which seldom fails, and the flowers are of beautiful colouring— 
white, blues, browny colour, orange, yellow, and other shades, Plant some of 
the variety Thunderbolt, which has rich orange bronze floweis, a wonderful 
colour, and we should put in the bulls at once. Mixtures give great variety of 
Unt, and plant moderately thickly, to get a surface of this clear and pleasing 


‘colour. There are several permanent carpet plants. Our choice would be 


Herniaria glalra, the pretty aubrietias, the silvery Veronica incana, very 


~charming, forget-me-nots, stonecrops, Arenaria balearica (the Balearic sand- 


Wort), daisies, the dwarf phloxes, mossy saxifrage (Saxifraga hypnoides), or 
tufied pansies (violas). We are charmed with your plan of planting flower 
beds, know ng what delightful pictures result. Stonecrop, saxifrage, and 
Herniaria g'abra give, to reduce the selection, the least trouble. —ED. } 
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fi THE TULIP. 

(To THE EpITor oF ‘‘ CouNTRY LIFE.” ] 
S1r,—I often think with wonder of the advances that have been made in 
gardening ‘‘since my youngdays.” I found inan old ‘*Gardener’s Manual” of 1843 
the following description of the tulip :.‘‘ This is the most choice of the florist’s 
flowers, and its management as such is too expensive to fall within the limits of 
the means possessed by the proprietors of private gardens, the price of a prime 
bed of tulips amounting to from £500 to £1,000. There are endless varieties 
of tulips, but they are all propagated in the same way, either by seeds, practised 
only by florists, or by offsets managed as we have already directed for the 
hyacinth, . The bulbs are to be put 7in. apart each way, and the bed 
should have an awning to protect the tulips from heavy rains, or the fierce rays 
of the sun.” Thanks to our friends Ant Roozen and Son, and other Du'ch 
growers, we can afford to plant our tulips somewhat closer, and can for a few 
shillings have our gardens brilliant with these historic flowers. With much 
appreciation of your delightful paper, from which I gather many a useful hint.— 
HEDGERLEY. 





THE PERSEVERING ANGLER. 
[To THE Epiror or ‘*Country LIFE.”] 

S1r,—I think the following experience may serve to prove to anyone that reads 
it the value of perseverance in angling. We were spring fishing, and the river 
was full of kelts. I had caught a dozen or so, only to have the mortification of 
restoring them to the water ; and after a while I went down stream to see what 
a brother angler was doing on a lower pool. He, too, had caught an abundance 
of kelts, but not a single clean-run fish, and was smoking on the bank, in great 
disgust. ‘* Have you given it up?” I said.. ‘‘ Yes,” he answered ; ‘* there are 
nothing but kelts in this beastly river.” ‘* Have you tried under that rock on 
the far side?” I asked. ‘*No,” he said, ‘and I do not mean to. I am sick 
of it all.” ‘*May I?” I asked, for he had a prior right to the pool. 
* Certainly,” he said, ‘* but you will catch nothing but kelts.” So I got in‘o 
the boat and was rowed over. At the very first throw I was into a fish. 
“ Another kelt,” he said from the bank. But the .gillie shouted ‘* Na, na; 
het’s a fush.” He had caught sight of it; and'in a few minutes I had landed 
a small but perfectly clean-run fish. ‘‘ Now,” I said to my friend, ‘come and 
have a try. There are sure to be some more under that same rock.” “* No,” 
he said, ‘ there’ll only be kelts. | That’s the only clean fish in the river.” So 
I continued, and in a few throws more had caught another clean-run fi-h, which 
again I landed successfully. ‘* Now,” I said, ‘‘ come and have a try.” But by 
this time he was growing a little cross, and declined shortly. So again I tried 
my luck. To cut the long fish tale short, I caught four clean-run fish in 
that stretch of water not 10oyds. long, where my friend, whose pool it was 
of right to fish, had not taken the trouble to cast a fly. It is not with 
any desire to publish my own achievements that I write you this short story—it 
took no skill to catch or to land the fish, which were all of moderate size— 
but only in order to put on record so encouraging an incident, and to show 
the value to the fisherman of the virtue of perseverance.-—F. L. 





A SUSSEX CENTENARIAN. 
{To THE Epitror or ‘Country LIFE.”] 
S1r,—The ‘‘Old Gardener” that appeared in Country LiFe recently was 
75 years old. I send you a photograph of an old shoemaker 100 years and 5 
days old, who has all his life led a country life. I enclose a few lines about 
him.—W. H. 


‘* Rarely indeed do we now meet with a man who has already seen /wo 
centuries, Lut the accompanying picture of ‘One hundred—not out’ shows a 
villager who, if he lives until January next, will have secn ¢hree centuries, the 
eighteenth, nineteenth, and twentieth—an almost unique experience. Mr. Thomas 
Turner, the oldest in- 
habitant of Balcombe, 
an exceedingly pretty 
village in Mid-Sussex, 
was six years old when 
Nelson fell at Tra‘al- 
gar, and fifteen years 
old when Wellington 
and Napoleon met at 
Waterloo, for he first 
saw the light on 
September Ist, 1799. 
Curiously enough, he 
was considered such a 
del cate baby that he 
was baptised be‘ore he 
was twenty-four hours 
old, Yet the ‘ delicate 
baby’ lived to preside 
at his own dinner-table, 
in the cottage he has 
occupied for seventy- 
seven years, on Sep- 
tember Ist, 1899, and 
see around him two 
sons, five daughters, a 
dozen grandchildren, 
one great-great-grand- 
son, and numerous 
other relatives. When 
still a boy he was ap- 


renticed as a stone- 
ce but an injury through a fall caused him to change his trade, and he became 


a shoemaker, and worked at that trade until he had passed his ninetieth birthday, 
when he retired. His 100th birthday aroused much enthusiasm, for rich and poor 
alike came to congratulate him, letters and telegramsfrom ‘ar and near came pouring 
in, and even the bells of the old parish church were set ringing. In talking to 
him he recalled many incidents of the good old smuggling dass, of the rol bers 
who hid in the forests, of the awfully messy Sussex roads, of the women riding 
on pillions behind their husbands, the first passenger train, and many other 
old-time events and customs. The venerable old man is still enjoying good 
health, and his friends wish him many happy returns of the day.” 




































YOUNG PANTHERS. 
(To THE Evrror or ‘‘ Country LIFE.” ] 

S1r,—The three photographs which I send you are the outcome of rather an 
amusing morninz’s photography. Your readers have often seen pictures of 
Versian kittens in Dolly Varden hats and wicker baskets, but ‘ potted ” 
panthers must be something new. The two baby specimens of the feline tribe 
here depicted are 
about ‘six weeks 
old, and are like 
two. drops’ of 
quicksilver when 
not asleep. They 
were found in 
their jair in the 
jungles while the 
‘* mamma was out 
shopping,” and 
are now in the 
tender care of Mr. 
and Mrs. W P. 
Johnson, of 
Bandra. The 
morning for the 
photograph = ar- 
rived, and they 
were brought 
round to my house 
in a wooden box 
and let loose on 
the lawn; this 
they enjoyed im- 
mensely Know- 
ing the ‘quick- 
silvery ” nature of 
my ‘‘sitters,” I 
armed myself wi h 
Wratten and 
Wainwright’s 
** speed” plates, 
and set my shutter 
at 1-60sec. The 
screen and flower- 
pot were placed 
in position, the 
camera focussed, 
and all got ready. 
I conceived what, 
at the time, I 
thought was a happy idea—of utilising our domestic cat as a means of concentrating 
the cubs’ attention for the photograph. We thought, however, thata rehearsal of 
the meetin: would be advisable first, so while the panthers were romping about 
the lawn the cat was brought. The effect was magical—the two cubs crouched 
down in their characteristic attitude of ‘‘ stalking,” and the cat, struck with fear, 
proceeded to stick all its claws into the domestic. Un‘ortunately my photo- 
graphic arrangements were round the corner, so I lost this interesting spectacle. 
The domestic dropped the cat on the lawn, where it remained rooted to the 
spot, with pupils of the eyes dilated and every hair of 
the body standing erect. The party then broke up 
precipitately ; one of the cubs ‘* broke” first, and 
then the cat simply flew, and did not return until 
some time afterwards. Our first picture, taken in 
diffused light, was the one with the cubs on Mrs. 
Johnson’s lap. To keep them even moderately still 
she had to press them firmly tozether. The second 
picture was an attempt to photograph them in the 
flower pot by themselves. To do this the bystanders 
had to drop them into the flower-pot, and then 
stand aside out of the picture. One cub was a little 
too quick for me, and refused to be ‘‘ potted.” For 
the third picture it was thought advisable to hold 
them down in the pot. Needless to say the 
panthers are, in their present state, great favourites, 
and have developed a weakness for gnawing boots and 
gloves. STANLEY SMITH, Major R.A., Bombay. 





KEEP QUIET! 


A PLAGUE OF GNATS. 

[To THE Epiror oF ‘*CountrY LIFE.”] 
S1r,—I shall be so much obliged if you can tell me 
of any cure for a plague of these gnats of which I 
enclose specimens. We first had them indoors in 
1895, and since then they have been an increasing 
nuisance every autumn, from’ the middle of August 
to the end of September. We never sve them in 
the daytime, but about 6 p.m. they are seen rising 
from the carpets and they cover the windows and 
the framed engravings and mirrors, and make an 
extraordinary high-pitched hum with their wings. 
They do not bite ; but it is no exaggeration to say 
they are in hundreds on every window on the south 
and west aspects of the house. We have tried 
Keating’s powder and naphthaline crystals, but with no effect.. Perhaps you will 
answer this enquiry in one of your forthcoming numbers. We are much 
interested in your delightful paper. —C. H 

[The gnats lay their eggs in stagnant water, water-butts, open tanks, pools 
and ponds, and the insects undergo their transformations in the water, so that 
you need not be afraid of their breeding in your house. What drives the gnats 
into your house, except the desire for shelter, we cannot say. If at certain 
times of the day they are on your carpets in large numbers they might be swept 
up. This could be easily managed with one of the new-fashicned rotary brushes, 
or they might be killed by fumigating the room with sulphur. To prevent a 
recurrence of this next year you should see if you can prevent the gnats 
from gaining access to any water near the house. Ii this is impossible, 
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you might try 
the effect of pour- 
ing a little paraffin 
oil on the water. 
It soon spreads 
all over the sur- 
face, forming a 
thin film which 
prevents the in- 
sects in their im- 
mature condition 
from obtaining a 
supply of fresh 
air, which they 
are bound to do 
occasionally. This 
plan has been 
tried with much 
success in some 
places abroad 
where mosquitoes 
are troublesome. 
Very little paraffin 
is required. A 
desserts poonful 
would be — suffi- 
cient for a tank 
or reservoir 6yds. 
square. —ED. ] I'M UFF. 












































































KEEPING GERANIUMS THROUGH THE WINTER. 
[To THE Epiror oF **CouNTRY LIFE.”] 
S1r,—I shall be much obliged if you can tell me if there is any way of 
keeping geraniums (zonal pelargoniums) through the winter without heat? 
1. Can cuttings be taken and kept in a cold frame? 2. Can the old plants be 
hung up for the winter? I have somewhere read that it is possible. —H. M. C, 


[The best way to keep geranium cuttings through the winter is to place 
them in a frame, into which artificial heat can be turned when the weather is 
very cold, for, as you are aware, the geranium is not in the least degree hardy. 
The plants may be stored, too, ina room, window, greenhouse, or cellar, or hung 
up by the roots in a cellar, so long as they are not touched by frost: Of course, 
hanging them up by the roots is not the best way, and many will die. The 
majority, however, which will probably live, may be early in the spring cut Lack, 
and new growth encouraged. We strongly advise you, however, to adopt the frame 
treatment, not ‘‘cold,” however; at least artificial warmth must be at hand 
whenever desired. Keep the plants moderately dry, and remove old and 
decaying leaves, anything, indeed, likely to promote decay. Cuttings may be 
taken now and struck with a little warmth in a frame, but we think we should 
postpone cutting takivg until next March.—Eb. | 


PLANTING EVERGREEN CREEPERS. 

[To THE Epiror oF Country LIFE.” ] 
Str,—I am enlarging one of my rooms, and in so doing must pull 
down the escallon‘a which now covers the wall. It is too old to plant 
again, I think, and as I have the same plant 
on other walls, I w:sh to have more variety 
for the new wall of the house. Could you kindly 
suggest a few suitable evergreen creepers; it is a 
south aspect. Also, could you suggest climbing 
roses or evergreen creepers for a wall with south- 
east aspect.. Gloire de Dijon does not seem to do 
well with me. Also, could you tell me the best 
way to preserve for use potatoes in winter, whether 
indoors or earthed up outside. Would you kindly 
answer in your paper.—HIBERNIAN. 

[There are many beautiful evergreen creepers 
and shrubby climbers you could plant against vour 
south wall.. You might try, as quite a shrubby 
plant, usually seen in greatest vigour in such a 
position, the swee:-scented verbena, or lemon plant 
(Aloysia citriodora), but it is rather tender. You 
could have the beautiful shrubby fuchsias, which 
are a mass of flowers throughout the autumn, 
but these are-not evergreen. Still, we should 
not make too hard and fast a line, else one 
loses so many lovely things. Azara microphylla, 
glossy green shrubby wall piant, camzllias, 
Ceanothus azureus and its variety Gloire de 
Versailles, both beautiful blue flowers, Choisya 
ternata (the Mexican orange-flower), cotoneasters, 
ivy, especially the Emerald Green variety, 
very rich in colour and quick in growth, 
Osmanthus illicifolius,, Pyrus japonica—not ever- 
green, but quite early in the year aglow with 
scarlet flowers—and in the border could be 
plinted the gum cistuses (C. ladaniferus) and 
maculatus variety, Berberis Darwini and Steno- 
phylla, but of true evergreens the olearia, choisya, 
and ivy are as pleasing as any. Of climbing roses there is an abundance. 
Try Bouquet d’Or, as Gloire de Dijon does not succeed, the pretty apricot- 
coloured W. A. Richardson, unless the position is very warm, Crimson Rambler, 
Piul’s Carmine, a beautiful carmine-coloured single rose, Aimée Vibert, Felicite- 
Perpetue, Ruga, the beautiful musk rose (Rosa moschata nivea), polyantha 
rose, L’Ideale, Reve d’Or, and Mme. Berard. We are most charmed with 
Bouquet d’Or, Reve d’Or, L’Ideale, or Felicite-Perpetue. The Dijon teas art 
certainly amongst the first of all climbing roses. Many of our best potato 
growers place the tubers in heaps where grown, merely covering lightly for 2 
few weeks, as then it is easier to examine the crop. Clamping is as a rule 
preferab'e to placing the tubers in rooms or cellars. | We advise you to earth 
up outside, which is of course clamping.” —Ep. ] 



























